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WHAT IS POETRY? 


Tuis question has been often asked, but never very 
satisfactorily answered, partly owing to the ordinary 
difficulties of definition, and partly to the variances of 
men’s minds with regard to the matter in question. As 
repeated failures form no good reason for another de- 
dining to make still a new attempt, we shall try what 
wercan do to satisfy our readers upon the subject. 
_ Poetry, we would say, is, without any regard to verse 
or prose forms, that department of literature which 
refers to whatever is beyond common perception and 
| reason, and whatever is above the ordinary in our ex- 
| periences, our ideas and their associations, and also in 
| our sentiments. A very little explanation will show 
how the mental faculties are concerned in both prose 
| and poetry. 
| . There are faculties in, the mind, of great utility, and 
most needful for important ends in life, the purpose of 
| which is to form correct ideas merely of what exists, 
} and of things as they exist, and to reason correctly with 
| regard to these. Such faculties have their literature, 
} but there is nothing elevated or fine about it: it is 
simply prose. As is well known, there are minds chiefly 
given to the exercise of these faculties, to the neglect of 
everything else; which delight exclusively in matters 
| of fact, and in regarding things barely as they are; 
which judge rigidly of all things as they do actually 
bear upon each other, and plod for ever amongst mate- 
rial interests. These are prosaic minds—great minds 
they may be in their own line; but still, the thoughts 
produced by them are essentially prosaic. Many scien- 
tific and philosophic men are of this character almost 
tolely ; and it is the lot of a vast portion of ordinary 
men to spend life in such a constant round of common- 
place duties, that their minds never get any higher. 
|| Such minds, as they excogitate nothing of an ideal cha- 
|| tacter, so neither are they capable of enjoying it when 
| it is presented by others. Newton sees no value in 
Shakespeare, because he proves nothing; and the town 
council of Greenock condemns the art of poetry, because 
it produces none of the ordinary profits attending other 
arts. 
| But there is much in this world beyond common per- 
ception and reason; and for all that is so, there are 
’ppropriate faculties in our intellectual and sentimental 
| Rature.. All things, besides having each its own exact 
| Cognizable character, are related to each other by ana- 
logies and resemblances in endless and often mystic 
complexity. There may be a very simple kind of re- 
ftemblance, as between a red cheek and the rose, a full 
pair of lips and the cherry, a white neck and the lily, 
and so forth. It is poetical to point out such resem- 
Wlances, but simply because of there being a recog- 
nised beauty in the objects to which those spoken of 


are likened. Hence arise the terms rosy cheeks, cherry 
lips, and thousands of others, time out of mind consti® 
tuting the phrase magazine of the poet. The resem- 
blance may be more compound, and also more vague, 
or remote from common perceptions. For example, 
the stars, as spread over the sky, are somewhat like 
the flowers spread over the ground. One might there- 
fore speak of the stars as the flowers of the sky, and of 
the flowers as the stars of the earth. This would be 
poetry. Or abstract ideas may be concerned. For in- 
stance, the remembrance of a first love may long survive 
in the mind, giving a melancholy grace to a nature 
which, from other circumstances, was rude and unsocial. 
This might be likened to a single pensive-branched tree 
adorning a sort of wilderness. That would be poetical. 
It might be spoken of as adorning the desert of the 
heart; which would be still more so. To this depart- 
ment of poetry belong allegories and apologues. Alle- 
gorical characters and objects constituted almost the 
sole stock of the English poets of a particular period. 
We have them in infinite profusion in Spenser. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is a combination of finely sustained 
allegories. As an example—sin is described as a burden, 
which continues to oppress Christian’s shoulders till 
he reaches the foot of the cross. A fit of low spirits 
in his subsequent. career is personated as Giant Despair 
seizing him and confining him in a dungeon. Moral 
fables are founded upon these resemblances between 
the actual and the abstract. For instance, the fami- 
liar idea of a benefactor, injured by one whom he has 
cherished into the power’ of inflicting the injury, is 
perfectly represented in the alleged fact of a countryman 
taking up a snake almost lifeless with cold, and reviving 
it in his bosom, until it rewards his kindness by a bite. 
These resemblances and analogies of things constitute a 
large department of poetry, though some authors deal 
much less in them than others. On this point, as 
on mgny others in literature, fashion exercises much 
control. Regular similes, beginning ‘as when,’ once 
abounded in verse; now they are never seen. It is held 
to be best to weave in the two parts of the comparison 
more thoroughly with each other. Amongst living 
English poets, Moore is the most remarkable for com- 
parison. $ 

Many things are too multiform or vast to be fully 
grasped by the perceptive and reasoning powers; and 
what some minds can comprehend, or have had oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a thorough knowledge of, are but 
feebly seen and reasoned about by others. Whatever 
things in any mind go beyond the range of the péercep- 
tive and reasoning powers, fall into the domain of a sen- 
timental faculty—wonder—which is usually very much 
delighted to receive them. Some minds, it is true, are 
so fond of exact knowledge, that, where they are igno- 
rant or unable to see causes, they steadily repress the 
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qa powers ; all this excess falling under the charge 


| birth of ideas, beautiful as they are true. It is only in 


operation of wonder; but this is the rare case of only a 
few phi ical minds. 
cise of wonder is but too agreeable, tending to prevent 
them from making proper efforts to attain precise know- 
ledge. In many cases, however, the exercise of wonder 
is unavoidable, in uence of the absolute incapacity 
‘of the mind to grasp ideas. For example, though a 
single soldier is a readily formed idea, we cannot 
readily form the idea of an army of a million, like 
that of Xerxes or Napoleon. Such an army becomes 
accordingly a theme of wonder, and a legitimate subject 
of poetry. So, also, we all understand what a mile is; 
but no one can form an idea of the distance of Sirius, 
twenty millions of millions of miles. The whole idea 
of the sublime, about which books have been written, is 
here explained: it lies merely in the excess of things 
beyond the ready apprehension of the perceptive and 
wonder. Another familiar example is in Time: pre- 
sent, it is matter for the perceptive faculties; past, it 
escapes them, and becomes a proper theme for wonder. 
Hence we always feel that there is a poetry in the olden 
time, the days of other years; and from a sympathy in 
our ideas, we think of everything as being then fairer, 
purer, wiser, better, though rigid reason assures us of 
the reverse. So, also, whatever we cannot readily trace 
to causes, becomes wonderful in our eyes, and false 
causes are often assigned by the imagination. Hence 
the numberless superstitions and mythologies of man- 
kind from first to last, all of them having a poetical 
character, or at least being capable of being viewed in 
a poetical light. Examples were here needless; but we 
may remark that, as the minds of individuals, of nations, 
 y of mankind at large, advance, there is a constant 
flow of things out of the domain of wonder into that of 
the perceptive faculties. Matter of wonder is perpetu- 
ally turning into matter of knowledge. The domain of 
poetry, it may be thought, is thus getting always more 
and more limited; but it is not so in reality, and this is 
because every step we take in knowledge only intro- 
duces us to a wider extent and higher range of the un- 
known, on which our wonder has occasion for only in- 
creased exercise. As an illustration—the northern lights 
are regarded by the ignorant peasantry of Sweden and 
some adjacent countries as a grand hunting match of cer- 
tait. ideal beings—they are spoken of as the Wild Hunts- 
meu: this is poetical: but when we abandon this idea, and, 
looking to science for information, learn that these bril- 
liant coruscations are produced by electric agency, we 
do not cease to find in them matter of poetry. On the 
contrary, in reflecting on them as natural phenomena, 
and connecting them with a wondrous agent which 
wears the names of heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
only as so many various vizards, we have much more 
grand conceptions of these appearances, and are, as it 
were, raised from a first to a second heaven of the poe- 
tical. So, also, the circles of brighter and fresher green- 
sward, enclosed by a line bare of herbage, which are in 
ignorance esteemed as ball-rooms of the fairies, and 
ealled fairy-circles, form, in that state of our minds, a 
poetical idea: in time, we learn that these objects are 
simply the result of the mode of propagation of a species 
of agaric or fungus, and have perhaps a providential 
end in the renewing of the grasses on old pastures. Is 
this necessarily a prosaic idea? No. If we connect the 
second cause with the First, we shall find that know- 
ledge on this subject only substitutes a grand for a simple 
in our minds. The elimination of all truth is 
attended by similar effects. The superstition dies, only 
that there may be raised from its ashes a more glorious 


the transition that we have reason to fear for a loss of 
the poetical. When we have ascended to the mountain- 
tops of truth, and looked round us, we feel that in our 
extended view we have found a poetry infinitely exceed- 
~~ in interest that which we have put beneath our 
eet. 
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To the great mass, the exer- | their 


sistance to Russia poetical. These things only acquire 
a poetical character when regarded objectively, and at 
a distance, when there is some aid to their effect in cer- 
tain pursnnene of our minds, or when the literary 
artist makes such a judicious selection of them, and 
presents them with such associations as to impose upon 
us. Thus it is that humble life, usually unpleasing from 
its mean circumstances, captivates us in the Cotter’s 
Saturday Night. Apart from artistic selection and 
association, experiences in life only are poetical when 
they are of an extraordinary kind. Thus, the poorest 
labourer’s death is poetical. Thus, the return of a 
sailor boy to his cottage home, after a long voyage, is 
poetical. So, also, is the language used by the humblest 
persons, when they speak under the pressure of 

or passionate feeling : take as an example the evil fore- 
bodings of Meg Merrilees to the Laird of Ellangowan 
when forced to leave his estate. There are romantic 
situations and special exigencies in life which the lite- 
rary artist feels to be poetical, and of which he accord- 
ingly makes use. For examples, we have only to refer 
to history, biography, and the records of domestic anec- 
dote ; or to the pages of the fictionist, in which such 
things are given either real or simulated. It is hardly | 
necessary to observe, that merely to be extraordinary, 
is not to be poetical. Many extraordinary ideas and 
sentiments are ludicrous and mean. To be poetical, it 
is necessary that they should partake of another cha- 
racter, which we are now to advert to as an element of 


poetry. 

This is the principle of beauty—that undefinable but 
always unmistakable iarity which all minds of 4 
certain degree of cultivation have a pleasure in contem 
plating. There is an imherent beauty in many of the 
objects of nature, also in the manner in which things 
exist, and are associated, for which a faculty of the 
mind is adapted, and this same quality we readily re- 
cognise in ideas and sentiments, and also in their 
associations. To physical and moral beauty the mind 
of the true poet is keenly alive. The flower-besprent | 
earth, the lustrous glories of the heavens by day and | 
night, the loveliness of youthful and innocent woman, 
the splendours of noble artificial scenes, the pomps of 
war, of regal triumphs, and of imaginative religions 
—all these things attract and arrest him; nor is he 
less delighted to survey the beauty of gentleness, cour- 
tesy, justice, truth, sanctity, and all other fine abstrac- 
tions. These become to him, of course, materials for 
his art, and accordingly of such things has poetry been 
composed since its very dawn amongst civilised men. 

Such may be said to be an outline—perhaps a very | 
faint, but still in the main a faithful one—of the consti- | 
tuents of poetry. What, again, are its uses? Believing 
that everything in nature has legitimate uses, we must 
believe poetry to have such too, since it clearly has a | 
place in nature. Can we be far wrong in assigning to 


moral world? Most men are forced to spend their time 
chiefly amongst the actual and the homely, for the duties 
of life and society cannot be otherwise performed, But 
a life of the Real alone, satisfies no one. We have aa 
imaginative nature also, which craves its appropriate 
food and associations. See, under the influence of this 
power, how the youngest children that can walk and 
speak, even when left entirely alone, unite to make up 4 
representative or dramatic life, and never are two 
minutes at a time themselves! To the same cause may 
be ascribed the pleasure we take in the half untrue 


Our definition of poetry includes also whatever is 


parades of the social world, in this respect well called a 


| 


poetry the purpose of, in the first place, entertaining, | 
and, in the second, refining and elevating us, by the re- | 
presentations which it gives of all that is ultra-common- | 
place, and lofty, and beautiful, in the physical and | 
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masquerade. There must, indeed, be illusion in life, or 
it would ‘apparently be unendurable. Now, poetical 
literature is one of the means of gratifying this part of 
our nature, and a very convenient means too, since the 
mere reading of a book gives us all we want, and saves 
us the necessity of taking our illusions in a substantial 
form, by making them part of our own lives. And it 
becomes very obvious, from its accordance with the 
educative principle, that, if the poetry presented daily 
as tlie imaginative food of any human being, be a con- 
centration of the beautiful in imagery and sentiment, 
it will enliven, excite, and strengthen those parts of his 
nature, and proportionately advance him in the scale of 
intellectual and moral being. All reverence, then, to 
the lyre, provided it be attuned only to songs which are 
lovely and pure, and be not made, instead of the occa- 
sional amusement, the engrossing business of life! 
There are great differences in the tastes of different 
individuals and different ages with regard to poetry. 
Some men are heard denying that to be at all poetical 
in which others see much poetry. For example, much 
of the verse of Pope is now denied by many to be poetry, 
although in his own time it was universally received as 
such, and by many has ever been so. The cause of this 
discrepancy of opinion is mere partiality of judgment. 
It is now the tendency of most cultivated minds, with 
regard to poetry, to look chiefly to the ideas and senti- 
ments, and little to the language in which these are 
expressed. Seeing that Pope mainly adverts to the arti- 
ficial world, these persons conceive that he does not write 
, overlooking that, in the fine selection of phraseo- 
, and its musical arrangement, as well as in the refe- 
terices to what is elegant in life, and moral and aspiring 
in conduct, and even in the polished sarcasms launched 
at whatever is the reverse, we have, in the writings 
of the Twickenham bard, truly poetic elements, though 
tot of the kind now most in vogue. On the other 
fashion in Pope’s time made men look to these 
features alone, and liberal natures can still 


| press a doubt whether the metrical works of Scott are 


which they are disposed to regard exclusively in that 
| light, and failing to see that in the incidents and de- 
«riptions of this wondrous fictionist, and even in his 
antiquarianism, there is a poetry of the richest kind: 
The present age is thought to be less given to poetry in 
| general than many which have preceded it, and certainly 
| of the large quantity of this kind of literature produced, 
there is very little which attracts much attention. It is 
| thought to be an anti-spiritual age—an age engrossed 
| by material interests and social improvements. The 
| Yoice of the muse is lost in the clank of the steam- 
| engine, and the worship of Apollo sinks beneath that of 
| Plutus. But perhaps there is great fallacy in these 
| Onclusions, and it might be as easily shown that the 
vast mechanical, scientific, and social improvements for 
Which the age is remarkable, constitute in themselves 
a1 employment for many of the poetical class of minds, 
48 well as a theme of quasi-poetical contemplation for 
the great body of the public; thus precluding the ne- 
cessity for the exertions of merely literary poets. 

We are sensible that this definition of poetry must 
be far from satisfying the class of minds accustomed to 
atialyse thought; but we are at the same time certain 

& more profound inquiry into the subject would 
fail altogether of effect in the present place. If what 
has been said shall be found to convey to the bulk of 
ordinary readers some definite idea of the main consti- 
tuents of poetry, we shall have accomplished our chief 
object. Perhaps a more limited utility may be served 
in showing to the numberless persons who aspire to the 
honours of the poet, what qualities and powers are re- 
quired from them before they can have the least chance 

attaining their end. All may rhyme-and scribble; 
but to how few out of the bulk of mankind can it be 


| 


are that they be new, striking, and beautiful, and for 


that 
there Be gifts and acquirements in Srepunee talline 
above those required for common purposes. Let the 
young verse-writer consider all this, and pause before 
he spends on a vain pursuit time which, devoted to the 
genuine means of mental cultivation and enlightenment, 
might render him perhaps a more than usually respect- 
able member of society. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 

AN EVENING PARTY AT M. NECKER’S IN 1790. 
Tue destruction of the Bastille, attended as it was by 
political consequences, marked the era of a great change 
in the society of Paris, to which I had been a short 
while before introduced. Notwithstanding the occur- 
rence of disorders amongst the populace, there was a 
general feeling of satisfaction with the change. The 
Parisians, gay, fickle, and voluptuous at that time, as 
they have ever since been, had begun to mingle toge- 
ther without regard to castes and classes, and it had 
become customary to meet, at all great parties, the men 
eminent for talent and public services, as well as those 
whose distinction lay in mere rank. It was universally 
acknowledged by such of the nobility themselves as had 
remained after the first emigration, that this was a 
great improvement. 

The parties given at the house of M. Necker, where 
his daughter, Madame de Staél, presided, were of the 
highest brilliancy, being attended by a great num- 
ber of persons of distinction, both foreign and French, 
as well as by the principal men of science and litera- 
ture of the time, and all those who had come into no- 
tice in consequence of the recent political movements. 
The particular party of which I am now to speak, was 
given to celébrate the anniversary of the return of the 
great minister to Paris—an event still looked back to 
as auspicious to France. On this occasion there were 
assembled the whole élite of the day, fresh from assist- 
ing at the Federation on the Champs de Mars. Con- 
ducted thither by my tutor, Condorcet, I had no sooner 
entered the suite of splendid drawing-rooms, than I 
found myself in the midst of all who were then busied 
in forming the national history. Count Mirabeau, 
Monseigneur Perigord (Talleyrand), Gregoire, Bishop of 
Blois, Alexander Lameth, Adrian Duport, and several 
others, were conversing animatedly together. The vener- 
able astronomer Lalande, Barthelemy, author of the 
Travels of Anacharsis, the illustrious mathematician | 
Lagrange, Marmontel, so well known by his tales, with 
M. Monge, and the Marquis of Fontvieille (the infa- 
mous St Just), were grouped around de 
Staél and the Marchioness La-Tour-du-Pin. The 
Comte Lanjuinais, and MM. Malesherbes, Camille 
Jourdan, Barnave, and Target, were in warm conver- 
sation with the Duc La Rochefoucault Liancourt. My 
countryman, the celebrated Alfieri, was reciting some 
of his poetry to a group of ladies, with the air and ges- 
tures of a maniac. At an extremity of the room, towards 
the garden, was a group apparently in conversation on 
serious topics, and composed of M. Necker himself, 
Montmorin, with some other ministers, and the Marquis 
Lafayette, with some of his staff-officers of the national 


guard. 

The handsome Viscount Montmorency—the favou- 
rite of our hostess—the Marquis La+Tour-du-Pin, the 
Marshall Beauvau, with MM. Dupuis, Volney, the 
dramatist Defaucherets, and the painter David, were 
admiring an original painting of Raphael, which hun 
opposite the entrance of the front drawing-room, onl 
David was the spokesman of the party. 

However, Madame de. Staél, dressed as a Greek he- 
roine, and seated on a magnificent ottoman almost in 
the centre of the room, formed decidedly the principal 
point of attraction, both as being our hostess, and the 
acknowledged lioness-in-chief of the Fauxbourg St 


given to compose thoughts, the first requisites of which 
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With my venerated conductor I joined the party of 
Necker and Lafayette; but very few minutes had 
elapsed when the usher announced Madame la Vicom- 
tesse Beauharnais, who, being then separated from her 
husband, was accompanied by Messieurs Kellerman 
and Jourdan, and by her beautiful little son Eugene, 
then about eight years of age. Soon after, the highly- 
seented and highly-affected Madame de Genlis, with 
the Duc de Chartres (now king of the French), also 
Madame Campan, and other ladies and gentlemen of 
the court and of the Palais Royal, were introduced ; and 
about ten o’clock the party formed not only a fine coup 
d’eil, but a truly extraordinary assembly of remarkable 
| men and women. The different groups now began to 
mingle together, to converse loudly and facetiously. 
Wit and raillery were often made use of by the fair, and 
hilarity and good humour pervaded the whole society, 
while a profusion of all sorts of refreshments and deli- 
cacies were circulating amongst the guests without in- 
terruption. But one thing was rather painfully remark- 
able, that, with the exception of the American and 
Swiss diplomatists, none of the foreign ambassadors 
honoured the party with their presence. 

About eleven o’clock, the hum and confusion of the 
assembly were succeeded by order; the talkative guests 
resumed their respective seats, and a musical entertain- 
ment was commenced by Madame de Staél taking her 
place at the piano, while Madame de Beauharnais seated 
herself at the harp, in order to play: with our hos- 
tess a charming duet of Jommelli. While they were 
performing their parts with the skill and taste for which 
they were noted, two rather indifferent-looking guests 
arrived, who, to avoid disturbing the music, took their 
seats beside the entrance-door. 

The performance being ended, and both ladies having 
deservedly received the thanks and compliments of all, 
a rather shabbily-dressed old gentleman, followed by a 
very plainly-habited little, thin, and pale young man, 
approached the throne of the queen of the party, while 
all the company, and especially myself, had their eyes 
fixed upon them. The old man was then unknown to 
me, but well known to all the assembly; but the little, 
thin, and pale young man had never been seen before in 
any seciety, and, with the exception of Monge and La- 
grange, nobody knew him. The old gentleman, who 
was the celebrated Abbé Raynal, then the leader of the 
historico-philosophical school of France, presented to 
Madame de Staél, as a young protegé of his, M. Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. All the lions and lionesses shrugged 
their shoulders, made a kind of grimace of astonishment 
at hearing such a plebeian name, and, unmindful of the 
little, thin, and pale young gentleman, each resumed his 
conversation and amusement. 

Raynal and Bonaparte remained beside Madame de 
Staél, and I soon observed that Mesdames Beauhar- 
nais, La-Tour-du-Pin, Campan, and the other ladies, 
not excepting the affected Madame de Genlis, formed a 

up around them. Condorcet, Alfieri, and myself, 
joined this party. The abbé spoke of his protegé as a 
very promising, highly talented, very industrious, and 
well-read young man, and particularly mentioned his 
extraordinary attainments in mathematics, military 
science, and historical knowledge. He then informed 
Madame de Staél that Bonaparte had left the service in 
consequence of having been ill-treated by his colonel, 
but that he wished now to re-obtain a commission, be- 
cause for the future merit and skill, and not intrigue 
and favouritism, would be necessary for gaining rank 
and honour in France. 

Josephine Beauharnais, who had been attentively 
hearing all, and who at the same time had been mi- 
nutely examining the countenance of Bonaparte, with 
that grace and unaffected kindness that were so natural 
to her, said, ‘M. L’Abbé, I should feel great pleasure, 
indeed, if M. Bonaparte will allow mé to introduce and 
recommend him to the minister of war, who is one of 
my most intimate friends.’ The thin and pale little 
gentleman very politely accepted the offer; and ani- 


mated probably by the prospect of a speedy appoint- 
ment, soon began to show in his conversation that at 
the top of his little body Providence had placed a head 
that contained a great and extraordinary mind. Ina 
short time the great lions, moved by curiosity, flocked 
around to hear what was going on. Mirabeau was 
one of the curious; and Madame de Staél, as soon as 
she saw him approaching, said, with a smile, ‘ M. le 
Comte, come here; we have got a little great man ; | 
will introduce him to you, for I know that you are natu- 
rally fond of men of genius.’ The ceremony having been | 
performed, the pale little gentleman shook hands with | 
the great Count de Mirabeau, who, I must say, did not | 
appear as stooping to him, but conducted himself with 
all due politeness. Now political chit-chat was intro- | 
duced ; and the future emperor of France took part in | 
the discussions, and often received much praise for his | 
lively remarks. When Mirabeau and the Bishop of | 
Autun began to debate with Madame de Staél on 
the character and talents of Pitt, then prime minister 
of England, and the former styled him ‘a statesman of | 
preparations,’ and ‘a minister who governed more by his | 
threats than by his deeds,’ Bonaparte openly showed his | 
disapprobation of such an opinion. But when the | 
Bishop of Autun praised Fox and Sheridan for having | 
asserted that the French army, by refusing to obey the | 
orders of their superiors and of the executive, had set a 
glorious example to all the armies of Europe, because by 
so doing they had shown that men, by becoming soldiers, 
did not cease to be citizens, Bonaparte said, ‘ Excuse me, 
monseigneur, if I dare to interrupt you ; but as I am an 
officer, I beg to speak my mind. It is true that I ama 
very young man, and it may appear presumptuous in 
me to address an audience composed of so many great 
men; but as, during the last three years, I have paid 
the most intense attention to all our political troubles 
and phases, and asI see with sorrow the present state 
of our country, I will expose myself to censure rather 
than pass unnoticed principles which are not only un- 
sound, but subversive of all established governments. 
As much as any of you, I wish to see all abuses, anti- 
quated privileges, and usurped rights and immunities, 
annulled; nay, as I am at the beginning of my career, and 
without wealth or powerful friends, it will be my duty 
and my best policy to support the progress of popular in- 
stitutions, and to forward improvement in every branch | 
of the public administration. But as in the last twelve | 
months I have witnessed repeated alarming popular dis- | 
turbances, and seen our best men divided into factions | 
which promise to be irreconcilable, I sincerely believe | 
that now, more than ever, a strict discipline in the army | 
is absolutely necessary for the safety of our constitu- | 
tional government, and for the maintenance of order. | 
Nay, I apprehend that, if our troops are not compelled 
strictly to obey the orders of the executive, we shall 
soon feel the excesses of a democratic torrent, which must 
render France the most miserable country of the globe. 
The ministers may be assured, that if, by these and 
other means, the growing arrogance of the Parisian 
canaille is not repressed, and social order rigidly main- 
tained, we shall see not only this capital, but every other 
city in France, thrown into a state of indescribable 
anarchy, while the real friends of liberty, the enlight- 
ened patriots now working for the weal of France, will 
sink beneath a set of leaders who, with louder outcries 
for freedom on their tongues, will be in reality only a 
set of savages, worse than the Neroes of old? 

This speech of the hitherto unknown youth, delivered 
with an air of authority which seemed natural to the 
speaker, caused a deep sensation. I remember seeing 
Lalande, Lacretelle, and Barthelemy, gazing at him with 
the most profound attention. Necker, St Priest, and 
Lafayette, looked at each other with an uneasy ai. 
Mirabeau nodded once or twice significantly to Talley- 
rand and Gregoire, who appeared sheepish, downcast, 
and displeased. Alfieri, notwithstanding his aristocratic 
pride, and his natural dislike for young men’s harangues, 
paid not only attention to the speaker, but seemed 


“elighted ; and Condorcet nearly made me cry out by 
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the squeezes which he gave my hand at every sentence 
uttered by the little, thin, pale young gentleman. 
When he concluded, Madame de Staél, with her 


|| usual gravity, addressing the Abbé Raynal, warmly 
|| thanked him for having introduced to her so precocious 


and so truly wonderful a politician and statesman ; and 
then turning to her father and his colleagues, she said, 
‘I hope, gentlemen, that you will take a warning from 
what you have heard.’ In short, this slender youth, 
who had come to the party a perfect nonentity, begame 


|| all of a sudden the prime lion and the object of general 
|| remark. 


But the individual most affected and most pleased of 
all was the Abbé Raynal. The countenance of this 
old man manifested the rapturous feelings of his 
mind in witnessing the triumph of his young protegé, 
who, a few weeks after, through Madame de Beauhar- 
nais, obtained a new commission. Raynal lived to hear 
of the splendid exploits of Bonaparte at the taking of 
Toulon, to witness his conquest of the Convention in 
1795, to hear of his appointment as commander-in-chief 
of the army of the interior, and also of his being named 
eommander-in-chief of the army in Italy, in February 
1796. Had he lived a few days longer, he would pro- 
bably have assisted at his marriage with Madame the 
Vicomtesse Josephine de Beauharnais, for the nuptials 
took place on the 9th of March, and he died on the 6th, 
1796.* 


VISIT TO THE CENTRAL PRISON AT PERTH. 


| TuereE are few sights more beautiful in broad Scotland 
than the view which the traveller obtains of the fair 
city of Perth, as he arrives at the brow of the height 
| which overlooks the fertile valley of the Tay. Plain, 
river, and city, set in a framework of ornamental hills, 
| nowhere appear dressed up in a more fascinating scene. 
| Nor do the attractions diminish on a nearer inspection 
of the city and its immediate environs, which excel in 
neatness and sylvan beauty. On two sides of the town, 
and along the banks of the ‘Tay, are extensive open 
| parks—locally termed Inches—for the recreation of the 
| citizens, and on one of which, as will be recollected, took 
| place the celebrated feats of skill described by the Scot- 
| tish novelist in his ‘ Fair Maid of Perth.’ These Inches 
remain very much in the condition in which they were 
centuries ago—wide stretches of green sward environed 
with trees, washed on one side by the clear-rolling Tay. 
The most distinct addition to the features of one of the 
Inches, that on the south, has been the erection on its 
| confines of a large suit of buildings, formed of the blue 
| stone of the district, and which, with sundry court- 


yards, cover an area of several acres in extent. Origi- 


| nally designed as a place of detention for prisoners of 


war, the buildings, with some important additions, have 
latterly been appropriated by government as a depdt for 
criminals condemned to moderate terms of confinement 
by the Scottish courts. 
| . The taste for social economics which generally leads 
| me, in the course of my rambles at home or abroad, to 
| Pay a passing visit to any prison of more than usual 
| size and pretension which lies in my line of route, con- 
| me on a late occasion to this recently organised 
establishment, of which I propose saying a few words. 
years ago, as doubtless many of our readers are 
aware, the whole of the Scottish prison system was re- 
modelled by act of parliament, and regulated on an im- 
proved and uniform plan. ll the old burghal manage- 
| ments and responsibilities were abolished, and the pri- 


* It is hardly to remark, that the time and circum- 
stances of the first acquaintance of Napoleon with both Josephine 
and Madame de Staél are here stated differently from accounts 
hitherto current. The editors, having made this remark to the 
writer of the article, were favoured with a note assuring them that 
the other btedly wrong, as he feels fully con- 


are und 
Vinced that the true facts are as he here states them from his per- 
tonal observation. 


sons, placed under the control of a general board of 
directors, assisted by county boards, were to be main- 
tained by a universal assessment. Unless as regards 
some details in the assessing part, which certainly admit 
of improvement, the new order of things has been found 
to work remarkably well, and to effect many desirable 
ends. In the old prisons of Scotland, separation, atten- 
tion to cleanliness and ventilation, industry, or moral 
improvement, were scarcely recognised as essential ; and 
not only did imprisonment do no good, but much posi- 
tive harm, by creating idle, and strengthening disorderly 
habits. The object now sought to be attained, is to 
send the prisoner out of jail, if possible, a better mem- 
ber of society than when he went into confinement, | 
and at any rate not deteriorated by bad example. How 
far these benevolent objects are likely to be accom- 
plished, may be judged of by what is observed in a visit 
to any of the remodelled prisons, that at Perth in par- 
ticular. 

On passing the exterior enclosure of this great cen- 
tral prison, we find ourselves in a large open ground, 
in the centre of which stands the main building, four 
storeys in height, and consisting of two wings radiating 
from a centre, and admitting of additional wings when 
necessary. Proceeding by a circular passage or corri- 
dor, we arrive at the pointof junction of the wings, and 
here at a glance have before us the vast interior of one 
of the departments—a great gallery from bottom to top 
of the house, with hanging stone-passages to the various 
cells along its sides. The arrangement is the same as 
that at Pentonville, but the extent is greater, there 
being four rows of cells on each side from the ground to 
the roof. The number of cells in this huge arcade is 240, 
all devoted to male prisoners ; the other wing, which is 
smaller, and for females, containing 120 cells. The total 
number of cells, therefore, already in use, is 360, exclu- 
sive of eight small apartments on the sunk floor forming 
punishment cells; and as each is designed to contain 
but a single prisoner, not more than 360 criminals can 
be admitted. The cells resemble those at Pentonville, 
and every other prison in which the solitary system is 
enforced. Varying from 64 to 8} feet in width, by 
about 10 feet in height, and all 13 feet in length, each 
is vaulted, paved, and a marvel of cleanliness. Accom- 
modated with a window near the roof, which can be 
opened and shut at pleasure, and also with a gas-jet, the 
cell is always light and cheerful. By means of a 
grating near the floor, and another in the roof, there is 
a continual passing of warmed air into and out of the | 
cell, on the plan now pursued for ventilating the houses | 
of parliament. Means are also placed in every cell for | 
washing and cleanliness; the rest of the simple furni- 
ture consisting of a table,. seat, shelf for small articles, 
and a hammock, which is rolled up and put aside during 
the day. In all the cells for the males may likewise be 
observed the apparatus of employment—a loom, car- 
penter’s bench, shoemaking seat, tailor’s bench, or what- 
ever else is suitable in the case. Industry being a prime 
element of the system, every inducement is held out to 
the prisoners to commence learning a trade, when they 
happen to be ignorant of one. Solitude, however, is a 
sufficient monitor in this respect; there is an eagerness 
to labour ; and, encouraged by the hope of realising a 
small fund over and above what is carried to the prison 
account, they all work diligently at their allotted tasks. 
On entering the gallery upon which the rows of cells 
open, you hear a murmur of industrial sounds—the 
clanking noise of looms mingled with the beating of 
hammers and the going of saws and planes. To escape 
the pains of reflection, some inmates, I was informed, 
would commence work with the earliest streak of dawn; 
but this is not allowed where the occupations are such 
as to interrupt the stillness necessary for general repose. 

Obligingly . attended by Mr Stuart, the governor, 
and the Rev. Mr Allan, the chaplain of the prison, I 
entered a number of the cells, and had an opportunity 
of saying a few sympathising words to their inmates. 
Questions as to name and duration of confinement are 
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eyes of persons who were likely to 
give them employment. In various instances I found 
that all the school instruction the prisoners had ever 
received was imparted within the walls of the prison. 
Unable to read when sent hither, these persons now 
read and wrote fiuently. As an encouragement to 
education, each cell is provided with a few choice 
books, a slate, and, if need be, pens, ink, and paper. 
I was particularly pleased with the aptitude of a lad 
fifteen years of age, an orphan, whose criminality had 
evidently been the result of simple neglect in his 
earlier years. He had, in the short time of his con- 
finement, not only mastered the ordinary elementary 
branches of instruction, but made some progress in 
Latin, in which he was kindly assisted by the teacher 
and chaplain. Yet the only time he devoted to this 
species of self-improvement was in the evening, when 


| the gas was lighted. The space from morning till 


night, excepting the intervals for meals and out-door 
recreation, he devoted to his loom, on which he weaves 
about seven yards of cloth daily. Utterly destitute of 
friends, this industrious boy proposed going to sea 


| when liberated, and I hope he may be successful in 


finding an opening for his enterprise. Disconsolate 
thoughts, arising from the sense of friendless destitu- 
tion and loss of character, prey on the minds of the 
elder prisoners, and more particularly the females, 
against whom almost every door is shut. Besides the 
ordinary labour, some try to cheer themselves by draw- 
ing, and a few scribble verses to ease their burdened 
feelings. Glancing over the commonplace-book of one 
of tixese prison-poets, I noted down the following, from 
a number of stanzas, supposed to be written by a per- 
son about to be transported for life :— 


Alas! ere long no more I'll view 
The happy homes on Scotia’s strand ; 
To all I now must bid adieu, 
To languish in a foreign land. 
My children, young and dear, farewell ; 
On Time’s bleak shores no more we'll meet ; 
No more you'll climb my knee, and tell 
Your artless tales in accents sweet. 
And thou, kind partner of my life, 
Through all its changes ever true ; 
Oh ! that you ne’er had been my wife, 
Since crime now sends me far from you. 
But though in other lands I'll roam, 
And ne’er again will thee embrace, 
Tl oft think on my long lost home, 
And the sweet features of thy face. 


From the male department we passed to that for 
females, which is under the charge of female warders, 
directed by a respectable matron, Mrs Macmillan, who 
pays much attention to the industrial training of the 
prisoners under her charge. Neat, clean, and orderly, 
the inmates in this department were engaged in sewing, 
knitting, tapestry flowering, or other female occupa- 
tions; and in some exterior offices we found individuals 
engaged in washing and other business of the laundry. 
By these means the females are in a degree prepared for 
earning an honest livelihood when the term of their 
confinement expires ; but the p of their being so 
employed is exceedingly blank. ts Macmillan men- 
tioned, as a fact worthy of note, that in all her expe- 
rience she never had an educated female prisoner. The 
greater number are utterly ignorant of letters; few know 
any one useful art; not one in a hundred can so much 
as darn her own stockin ually devoid of moral 
training, it is to be feared that , even with the ad- 


vantages of prison instruction, will be able to avoid a || 
course of evil when dismissed from confinement. 

From the women’s ward we visited the exterior edi- 
fiees. Two, consisting of open courtyards, with dividing 
walls, are devoted to the out-door exercise of the pri- 
soners, of which they are allowed an hour daily ; a third 
is the general cuisine of the establishment; a fourth a | 
store of manufactured articles ;* and so on. The diet, 
which is regulated in three different rates, is of the | 
kind usual in the country—porridge, broth, potatoes, | 
fish, pease-soup, and bread of different kinds :. besides |) 
being sufficiently abundant, it is more varied than that || 
of Pentonville, or of any other establishment of the same 
nature. When the medical attendant considers it neces. |, 
sary for the sake of health, a diet of a more nourishing | 
kind is administered. This gentleman observes, in one || 
of his late reports, that the wholesomeness of the diet, 
the attention to ventilation and cleanliness, and the salu- 
brity of the situation, have kept the prisoners in the best 
health, and that no infectious disease has ever existed 
within the prison. On inquiring of the governor as to | 
the effects of solitary confinement, he mentioned that || 
he had not in any case observed them to be depressing 
or otherwise injurious: when the inmates, however, | 
are young, they are placed with elder prisoners. 

On the whole, my visit to the central prison satisfied 
me that it stands at the head of its class, and is a pro- 
digious advance upon the old jail system of Scotland. 
Any faults which I could speak of as attaching to it, 
are of the same kind as those which I found at Penton- 
ville, and perhaps such faults are inseparable from all 
establishments of this class. It seems to me that there 
is a too rigorous seclusion of the prisoners indiscrimi- 
nately, and there is surely little wisdom in giving out- 
door exercise only in confined and dismal penfolds, 
Even within the compass of a surrounding garden, 
means might be found to afford a little industrial ex- | 
ercise, alike cheering to the mind, and useful as a train- 
ing for labour in the colonies, to which many may 
advantageously find their way. Passing over these im- 
perfections, the general discipline of the central prison 
seems everything that the friends of the penitentiary 
system could desire. How far it actually reforms the 
unfortunate beings who are committed to its keeping, 
is another consideration. Nearly everything, as I have 
said, that human ingenuity and benevolence can suggest, | 
is done to reclaim them from their state of demoralisa- | 
tion; but in a considerable number of instances the jj 
period of confinement is too brief to produce a perma- | 
nent result; and even if it were extended, the chances 
of reform after liberation are almost frustrated by the 
difficulty of finding any honest employment. All testi- 
mony concurs in showing that this magnificent plan for 
the reformation of criminals by careful treatment while 
in prison, must prove in a great measure abortive, unless 
means are also adopted to prevent them from relapsing 
into predatory habits when dismissed. Liberation, is 
to many equivalent to expulsion. A monk torn from | 
his cloister is not more helpless than these beings when |} 
ordered to quit their cells, and depend once more on | 
their own individual and unfriended efforts. Mr Fre- 
derick Hill, inspector of prisons, offers some striki 
facts on this subject in his eighth report, lately laid | 
before parliament. He mentions that in Glasgow 4: | 
many as forty persons, most of them able-bodied, had | 
voluntarily returned to prison after liberation—notwith- 
standing the peculiar privations of the separate system 
there—in order to get food and shelter. ‘ It is true,’ he 
adds, ‘that there are not any such prisoners there now; 
but this is simply because those who were in the prison 
have been required to leave, and admittance has been 
refused to all new applicants—the law giving ‘no 
authority for applying prison funds to the support of 


* The work of the prisoners, which may a’ 3d. per day, by 
no mieans supports the general expenditure, which is met by 4 


charge on each county according to the number of prisoners whow 
it sends for incarceration. 
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persons voluntarily subjecting themselves to imprison- 
ment.’ Who can read what follows without the most 
painful emotions? ‘The result has unfortunately been, 
to convert a number of persons into criminals who 
had shown, by their own willingness to give up their 
liberty, to work hard, to live on the plainest fare, and 
to submit to all the rules of a prison, that they were 
sincerely desirous of avoiding a life of guilt, and of 
living peaceably and honestly. Nearly half of those 
who had thus been ejected from the Glasgow prison 
have already returned as offenders, and some of them 
under serious charges. One of them, a girl of thirteen, 
who had much pleased the governor and matron by her 
industry, docility, and good conduct, but who had no 
good home or good parents to go to, was committed to 
|| the prison within one month after she had been com- 
pelled to leave, and is now under sentence of transpor- 
tation.’ 
It appears from these, and similar disclosures from 
others, that the legislature, which has meritoriously 
so far in improving our prison system, must go one 
or two steps farther. A measure of compulsory educa- 
tion, on a national scale, is not to be expected, or perhaps 
desired, but nothing could be more expedient or merci- 
ful than to place juvenile delinquents under early re- 
straint and in a course of industrial training, instead of 
| suffering them, as at present, to proceed from one degree 
of vice to another, until entirely lost. Why, in short, 
are hordes of vagrant children permitted to appear 
| again and again before the lower tribunals, till they 
work their way, as it is called, up to the higher courts 
and to a reformatory punishment, which should have 
been decreed at first? While cutting up crime at its 
roots by some such improved administration of the law, 
it is equally, if not more desirable, that houses of indus- 
trial refuge should be established for the voluntary 
resort of all who, on being liberated from prison, feel 
themselves at a loss for the means of honest livelihood, 
and are therefore tempted into fresh turpitude. I should 
probably be going too far ahead of ordinary prepos- 
sessions, were I to demand that the term of imprison- 
ment should not be strictly defined by judges, but, within 
certain limits, left to the consideration of the gover- 
nors and directors of the prisons. Yet the tendency to 
crime, viewed in the light of a moral malady, appears 
to me as fitting a subject for this kind of treatment as 
lunacy, and can.as little be prescribed for, on the spur 
of the moment, by magistrates or judges. Let us hope 
that, in the progress of things, our prison system may 
thus be rendered still more comprehensive in its designs, 
and more efficacious for its professed objects. 


JOURNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOUNG 
ADVENTURER. 

TORONTO—LAKE SIMCOE—SETTLERS’ HOUSES. 
Taere is a railway from Buffalo by which passengers 
can be taken to Manchester and the falls for a quarter 
| of a dollar, and, when competition is great, for a New 
| York shilling, or twelve and a-half cents. It is similar 
| to the tramways used in England for removing the 

earth from excavations, but is not worse than the gene- 
vg railways in the United States.* The rails are 
for t most part made of wood, with a thin plate of 
iron on the top ; and the roads, seldom enclosed, are on 
the same level with the land through which they run. 
en it is necessary to cross some public road, there is 

no protection against accidents farther than a white 
informing the traveller that he had better take 

care that he is not run over. Often when pursuing my 
solitary walk after dark, in order to reach some village 
Wherein to pass the night, have I been startled out of my 
Teverie by the sudden Bay of a ‘locomotive,’ 
dragging after it a long black train of carriages, dash- 
across the road within a few feet of me, showering 
forth sparks of fire, and after giving an exact imitation 
of the yell of a score of infuriated Indians, plunging into 
the dark woods, which seemed to close around and en- 


gulf it. The whistle of a steam-engine gives a very 
good idea of an Indian war-whoop ; but the sound is not 

i ly amiable at night, especially after you have 
been hearing an account of the massacre at Cherry 
Valley, or the Vale of Wyoming. It would seem likely 
that much loss of life must ensue from travellers not 
observing the spot where a line crosses the road; but 
here American ingenuity displays itself. A machine 
has been invented, something like a plough, which picks 
up any mar or incautious person, and throws him con- 
temptuously on one side, seldom doing any more injury 
than breaking a leg or fracturing a few ribs, so as to 
teach him a ‘ great moral lesson’ through the medium 
of the senses. However, if a fatal accident should occur, 
men, although still scarce in America, are more plentiful 
than dollars, and it would cost a great deal to fence the 
railways. 

After following the road for some distance, I struck 
off to the right, and in a short time entered the Indian 
territory of Tonniwantie, or Tonniwanta, as it is va- 
riously pronounced. This is a small district that was 
reserved, when the state was surveyed, for the Se- 
necas, one of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, who earned 
so bloody a renown during the old French war and the 
war of independence. They are now partly civilised, a 
great number being professed Christians; many being 
able to read the Bible, which is printed in their lan- 
guage ; and all knowing how to drink whisky. But they 
must soon leave even this small portion of their ancient 
territory. Land is becoming valuable near Buffalo; and 
the same shameful policy which has been pursued to- 
wards the Cherokees (who, as a nation, are far more 
civilised than the inhabitants of the United States), has | 
been exerted to drive the Senecas from the last remnant | 
of their hunting grounds, to be destroyed by the war- 
like tribes beyond the Mississippi. This is the more to 
be deplored, as they are rapidly advancing in civilisa- | 
tion. One or two of the chiefs are rich, well-educated 
men, cultivating large farms, and others are beginning | 
to follow their example, so that in a short time they 
might become a source of profit, instead of a burden to 
the coun Those who have not yet adopted the cus- 
toms of the whites, seldom do any work, farther than 
occasionally cutting down and selling a hemlock, which 
is an evergreen tree, used for the same purposes as the 
pine. They stroll about the woods shooting squirrels 
and foxes; and in winter amuse themselves with their 
snow-snakes, which are long smooth sticks of hard wood, 
sometimes tipped with silver, which they send to an 
extraordinary distance over the smooth surface of the 
snow. Several of the chiefs have adopted the dress as 
well as the customs of their white neighbours, and when 
in Buffalo selling the produce of their fields, could not | 
be distinguished from other farmers. The dress of the | 
other men consist of a greatcoat made of a blanket, 
deer-skin leggings or trousers, and mocassins. The 
visible dress of the women is a petticoat, made of a piece 
of broad cloth, which is long enough to wrap round 
their waist several times; a blanket which coyers the 
upper part of the body, and in winter is also used as a 
hood; and mocassins shaped like those of the men. Some 
of the girls are very pretty, and have all the fondness of 
their sex for finery. Their dark-blue petticoat is braided 
with silver-lace ; the blanket is of the finest and whitest, 
and ornamented with bright-coloured worsteds; and 
their mocassins are beautifully embroidered with beads. 
In one respect they show more sense and taste than the 
American ladies—and, I am ashamed to say, than 
many of my own countrywomen: they do not spoil the 
natural beauty of their waists and feet by injurious 
compression, or give themselves a ridiculous similarity 
to walking sugar-casks, by the fulness of the skirts. 
The old women of the tribe do all the out-of-door 
work, such as cutting firewood, cultivating the corn- 
patch, which is a very simple merely consisting 
of sowing and reaping, and ing in the creeks that 


run through the reservation. The houses are scattered 
about without any regard to order and are made of 
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logs, some of them with the upper half framed. The 
windows are glazed ; but this comfort is within the reach 
of all in America, as, from there being no excise duty, 
a pane of glass is only worth afew pence. The Indians, 
when on business, are dignified and grave, but in their 
leisure moments are very fond of joking, especially in a 
practical manner. 

While walking along one of the small roads, and en- 
deavouring by means of the sun to keep in the direction 
of the Falls, a white man, a settler on the outskirts of 
the territory, invited me to ride on his wagon as far on 
my way as he was going. I informed him of my curiosity 
to see the interior of one of the houses, and he kindly 
offered to give me an opportunity. He accordingly 
stopped at the next we came to, and the dogs, which 
are a great pest here, being fortunately out of the way, 
we walked in. The interior seemed to be one large 
room, but was divided off by a curtain of deer-skins. 
The part I saw was much the same as the principal 
room in the houses of farmers in the back settlements, 
but it was bare and empty, and there were very few 
household utensils, or other evidences of civilised life. 
There was an iron pot, containing the materials for 
dinner, boiling on the fire, and an old squaw ran from 
behind the curtain every few minutes to attend to it. 
The proprietor of the house, who was one of the lesser 
chiefs, a tall well-made man, shook hands with us both 
when we entered, and the settler having said some- 
thing to him in the Seneca language, every syllable of 
which seemed to end in a mute, he motioned us to sit 
down. He remained for some time in the same position, 
looking at the fire, seemingly musing, and took not the 
least notice of us ; but when, after looking at some rude 
figures painted on the partition, I turned round to him, 
I found that he was intently examining me, although 
immediately on being perceived he relapsed into his 
melancholy musings. looked at him with pity and 


respect. He was no doubt reflecting, thought I, on the 


past greatness of that great nation of the last remnant 
of which he was one of the chiefs, and comparing it 
with their present degradation, when he himself was 
obliged to live on the bread granted to him by those 
who had driven away the animals on which he had sub- 
sisted, and robbed him of his land. The rifle which 
had rendered him the terror of his enemies, and the 
means of his support, was now nothing more than a 
plaything for children. Perhaps he saw me looking at 
it, for he rose up and took it down from its place over 
the chimney, and began slowly to load, not seeming, 
however, to awake from his painful reyeries. He put 
in a full charge of powder, and then hesitating for a 
moment or two, added a small quantity more, and ram- 
med down the bullet, wrapped in a bit of well-greased 
leather, which he had taken from a box formed in the 
stock. He then put the piece on full cock. Now, I 
have a decided objection to be in the same room with a 
loaded gun when cocked, and have seen one or two 
accidents, and read of so many more caused by fire- 
arms going off accidentally when in that state, that I 
always feel very nervous on that point; and on the 
present occasion I got up and told the settler with a 
smile that I thought I must continue my journey. The 
moment the wards were uttered, the Indian jumped up, 
and shouting out something in a fierce tone, deliberately 
took aim at my head. I was so surprised and horror- 
struck, that I could neither speak nor run, but stood 
staring at him with open mouth. However, in a moment 
or two he dropped the gun, and he and the settler began 
to laugh heartily at my fright; but it was no laughing 
matter to me, for, as the latter gentleman observed, I 
was ‘most awfully skeered, and, without waiting for 
any more of the Indian’s pleasantries, I hastily took my 
departure. Let me observe here—for it is not agreeable 
to be of unusual greenness—that I, as well as 
all other ‘old countrymen,’ was always recognised at 
first sight as an importation, from the difference be- 
tween my complexion and the sickly hue that over- 
spreads the cheek even of American beauty. 


Manchester is a large village, the inhabitants of which 
live on the visitors to the Falls. It contains two or three || 
hotels and taverns, and a few shops, two of which are 
kept by makers of Indian curiosities. Almost every 
visitor has purchased a tomahawk said to have belonged 
to Tecumseh; and he who takes an interest in the | 
foibles of the great, will not fail to remark the prodi- |, 
gality of Black Hawk in regard to pipes, if the number |, 
that are sold here as belonging to that chief can be con- || 
sidered as proof. As I had an opportunity on another 
occasion of seeing the Falls in the dead of winter, under || 
circumstances that do not usually present themselves 
to the traveller, I shall not at present notice them 
further than to remark, that they are among the few || 
celebrated objects in nature which fully come up to the || 
expectations entertained of them. The village on the || 
American side has been dignified with the imposing || 
title of the City of the Falls, but is at present merely a |! 
continuation of another village called Drummondsville, 
Ata tavern where I stopped for a short time, I heard || 
some men talking in very high-flown terms of the pro- || 
spects of their ‘city,’ and predicting that at no very 
distant period the immense water-power possessed by || 
the Falls would render- it the site of factories that might 
supply the whole continent of America. But its situa- 
tion, I suspect, would prevent its becoming of material | 
importance, even if its water-power were considered 
preferable to steam. At present, the only practical use 
to which the Falls are turned, farther than enriching 
the hotel-keepers in the vicinity, is to move the wheel 
of a small machine-shop on the American shore. I 
walked down to Queenston, a distance of about six 
or seven miles from the Falls, passing by the monv- 
ment erected to the memory of General Brock, and | 
which was injured some time ago by the attempt of | 
some scoundrels to blow it up. I crossed the Niagara | 
river, from Queenston to Lewiston, in a ferry-boat, | 
which was propelled by paddles worked by two horses, | 
and arrived in time to take my passage in the steam. | 
boat for Toronto. We were in a short time on the | 
waters of Lake Ontario, which might with propriety be | 
called a sea, for, although the smallest of the great lakes, | 
it is nearly two hundred miles long, and in breadth | 
averages forty ; and its similarity to the sea increased | 
when we were out of sight of land, and it began to blow | 
rather fresh. There were not many passengers on | 
board, and the few there were, went below when the | 
water began to roughen, with the exception of a very | 
remarkable old gentleman, a half-pay officer, who had | 
a farm in Canada. He was always walking up and 
down the deck in deep thought, and with a perpetual 
smile on his face. He looked as if he had achieveda | 
joke when he was a little boy, and had not been able to | 
get over itsince. We conversed for some time on vari- 
ous subjects, and at last he began to give me a long 
account of a trip he had made on the prairies. I re- 
marked that I should very much like to see the Far 
West. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘that is just what I myself thought | 
when I started ; but I travelled several thousand miles, | 
and could not find it after all. The Far West is some- | 
thing like to-morrow—you can never catch it up. If | 
you ask the people here where it is, they say at Illinois; | 
when you get there, you find it is at Iowa. In Iowa, on | 
account of the denseness of the population—there being | 
at least one man to every fifty miles—settlers every day | 
are striking camp to squat in the Far West, which there | 
is Oregon. At Astoria, you will find a Yankee who is | 
“ goin’ to spekilate up west,” by which he means the | 
Sandwich Islands.’ 

I asked him if Oregon offered many inducements to | 
the settler ? | 

‘When a good market is formed on the coast,’ said 
he, ‘it may answer very well as a grazing 7 
enough cattle might be fattened there to supply 
whole world; but to settle it as the Yankees have com- 
menced, is ridiculous folly. Brother Jonathan is some- 
thing like my old grandfather, who used to hunt all 
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house for his spectacles when he had them on 
If he would only stop at home, where he has 


what does more harm, even when he has got himself in 

a“ fix,” his boasting and over-sanguine disposition in- 
| more sober persons to join him. If in his pro- 

gress west he should ever arrive at the deserts of 
|| Arabia, he will describe it as a land flowing with milk 

and honey.’ 

I asked him if he thought Oregon would ever become 
apart of the United States? 

‘It seems to me impossible,’ replied he, ‘ even if Great 
Britain were disposed to allow it, and no hindrance was 
offered by the large army of Indians, who are in the 
pay of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and who themselves 

, are not very friendly to the Yankees, from their barba- 
| rous and impolitic conduct to their own Indians; still, 
| the country is too large to be under the same govern- 
| ment. It sounds very pretty to talk of “a vast repub- 
lic, stretching from the shores of the Atlantic to the 

Pacific Ocean ;” but from its great size, the diversity of 
| interests would soon dissolve the union that binds the 
states together. At present, the southern states have 
the balance of power; and as they make the laws to 
answer their own purposes, the northern are necessarily 
always complaining. If this preponderance of power is 
farther increased by the annexation of Texas, which 
seems very probable, I have no doubt there will be a 
dissolution of the union, and which the southerners can- 
not help; for, as they themselves say, they are the 
head, and the north the hands. If the annexation of 
Texas, which would only cut up into two or three states, 
would have this effect, that of a large country like Ore- 
gon would be still more powerful to the same end.’ 

The old gentleman having thus started, went on for 
thenext hour talking on various political subjects ; but 
unfortunately for the world in general, I quietly dropped 
asleep in the middle of it, being thoroughly ‘used up;’ 
and when I awoke, I found him striding up and down 
the deck, and occasionally glancing very contemptuously 
at me, to whom he did not deign to speak during the 
rest of the voyage. At length we came in sight of 
Toronto, and passed the lighthouse on the end of the 
island or peninsula, as it will in a short time be made, 
that very nearly landlocks the harbour. The harbour 
is good, but, like many other good berths, it is not very 
| easy to get into it. Torontois a handsome flourishing city ; 

and after having been for some time accustomed to the 

towns of the United States, it put me very much in mind 
| of England. ‘The first thing that seemed to strike the 

English passengers was a line of public-houses along 

the shore, bearing inscribed on them the well-remem- 

bered characters of ‘ Barclay and Perkins’ entire ;’ and 
not having the fear of Father Mathew before our eyes, 
every one of us speedily availed ourselves of this an- 
nouncement, notwithstanding that the price of English 

| porter renders it a luxury here. The main street is 
quite a credit to the town, and many of the shops are 
me. One linen-draper’s in particular having 

| long panes of glass in mahogany sashes, looked as if it 
| had been suddenly transferred from Oxford Street, which 
mee was further increased by large bills stuck 
over the building, in which the passers-by read, in 


| terrifying letters, ‘Enormous Failure,’ ‘Selling Off, 


| ‘Tremendous Sacrifice.’ The streets are straight, and 
at right angles with one another. One of them, Yonge 
reet, runs to Lake Simcoe, a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles; and Dundas Street reaches for forty or 
fifty miles to Dundas. ‘There aré four or five churches, 
two of which, the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian, 
are handsome. Their steeples and roofs, as in the case 
of most public buildings in Canada, are covered with tin, 
which gives them a very dazzling appearance when the 
sun shines. It is a remarkable fact that metals do not rust 
here, as in England; the tinned roofs are always bright ; 
and an axe might be left out in the snow for months with- 
out being injured. ‘This is accounted for by the absence of 


salt in the atmosphere. There is a good-sized market 
in the main street, which is the only place in the town 
where meat is allowed to be sold by retail. I have noticed, 
both in the United States and Canada, that, owing to 
the competition being limited, there is a great difference 
between the wholesale and retail prices of produce. For 
instance, you can buy the carcass of a sheep, after 
being cleaned, at the rate of a penny a pound; but if 
you purchase only a pound or two, you will have to pay 
threepence. But the distinguishing characteristic is the 
great quantity of taverns; and I was puzzled to know 
how their proprietors lived, as I did not see many 
drunken people about. But in Toronto, and most 
parts of North America generally, a man would as 
soon think of going without his breakfast in the morn- 
ing as without his ‘bitters ;’ then there is always an- 
other dram at dinner and supper-time, and generally 
one between, and the evening is wound up by a couple 
more. I have no doubt that in the northern half of 
this quarter of the globe there are more kinds of in- 
toxicating beverages used than there are altogether 
in the rest of the world. In a tavern in Boston, which 
is the most temperate city in America, I read the names 
of at least fifty different kinds of cobblers, cocktails, 
julaps, slings, and other compounds. In the outskirts 
of the town there is a college building which will not 
be finished for several years, and which promises to be 
quite a splendid affair. It is situated in the middle of 
a well-laid-out park—the gift of government. But I 
must repress my inclination to ‘set all down.’ Those 
towns that were new to me, may already, for aught I 
know, be old to the reader; and I must for the future 
confine myself to my original plan of illustrating the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants, and dealing 
generally only in information of a kind which is not 
to be met with in books. 

It is in contemplation to make a railway to run from 
Toronto to Lake Simcoe, by which that town will be 
connected with the great lakes in a more direct manner 
than at present, and which will be a great source of 
prosperity to Toronto when the mineral treasures of 
the shores of Lake Superior are better known and ap- 
preciated. The ores of copper in that region are three 
times richer than those of Cornwall, and lead is very 
abundant. I have no doubt when its natural wealth | 
becomes better known, the land on the shores of Lake | 
Superior will be as suddenly peopled as those of the 
Mississippi: that splendid cities will spring up, and in- 
numerable vessels sail on its waters, hitherto disturbed 
but by the canoe of the Indian. 

One afternoon I found myself in one of the northern 
townships of Simcoe. I had followed Yonge Street as 
far as the lake, and for the last day or two had travelled | 
along the small roads, or rather wheel-tracks that led 
from one village to another. However, in this part of | 
the world, six log-huts in the space of a mile form a | 
village, and twenty a flourishing town. In thickly- 
settled districts, the road runs through fields, which, 
however, are backed by the black gloomy forest still in | 
a state of nature, and a house may here and there be 
seen; but in what are called the back settlements, the 
road becomes a narrow path leading through the woods, 
and occasionally passing by the hut of one of the forest 
pioneers, surrounded by a few acres of land thickly 
covered with the stumps of felled trees. In the back- 
woods generally, hospitality is a virtue that is much 
practised, and I think more so in Canada than in the 
United States. The good folks here take no little pride 
in entertaining a stranger from the old country, and 
seem anxious to show him that they are no longer the 
same poor labourer and his wife who came out a couple 
of years ago, but landed proprietors, and owners of a 
farm of a hundred acres, although but twenty of these 
| may be in cultivation. The good lady outdoes herself 
| in baking the buckwheat cake; the honey and peach 
| sauce, reserved for special occasions, are set down; the 
| most delicate portions of the smoked venison are picked 
| out; and if fowls are plentiful, a chicken finds himself 
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roasting before the fire ere he has lost his natural 
warmth. And then, while you are eating your meal, 
to hear them talking of ‘the farm!’ The host assures 
you that you won’t find such flour as his bread is made 
of within fifty miles; and on your expressing your en- 
tire confidence in the truth of the assertion, offers to 
show you the wheat from which it was made after sup- 
per, which will be an excuse for exposing to your asto- 
nished gaze all the riches of the farm. His wife asks your 
opinion of the butter, and then gives you a descrip- 
tion of the four cows, with some personal reminiscences 
of a fifth which unfortunately perished in an encounter 
with a wolf. The only drawback to your happiness 
is the system of forcing you to eat more than you 
want, which is very common, more especially among the 
Scotch. After feeding as travellers generally do when 
they are hungry, and have no idea when or where they 
may meet with the next meal, you will often be obliged, 
nolens volens, to eat more; and if you will not listen to 
reason, force will be used. I found that the best way 
was to make them believe I had sufficient before I was 
really satisfied, so that in general I was not compelled 
to eat much more than I wanted : in one or two extreme 
cases, however, I have been obliged to direct the atten- 
tion of entertainers to some other part of the room, and 
then to slip the contents of my plate into my pocket 
handkerchief. At supper, however, my time came. I 
was considered as a locomotive newspaper, and had to 
give the news of the last month. If the host was not a 
miserly fellow, who would keep all my good things to 
himself—chuckling over the idea that nobody else in 
the township knew as he, and determining to let it out 
by advantage, bit by bit—he would, while I was at 
supper, run to the next house with the welcome intelli- 
gence of the arrival of an Englishman choke-full of 
news from home, ‘This would spread round the neigh- 
bourhood, and in half an hour a dozen people would 
have collected, and those who lived at a farther distance 
would keep dropping in during the evening. My Eng- 
lish greatcoat was an object of respect, and an ugly fur 
cap that I had bought in Manchester was handed round 
the circle, and examined both inside and outside, and 
felt all over, as if each of them could extract a little 
piece of home from it. 

After I had told them all that had taken place as far 
back as it was news to them, and given a few hints of 
what was going to take place, together with a minute ac- 
count of the young prince and princess, the night would 
be far advanced, and, preparatory to going to bed, whisky, 
cider, and a basket of apples, would be set down, But no 
inhabitant, let me say, of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, can form an idea of 
what I mean by apples. Such apples! Not the dull, worm- 
eaten, dispirited-looking fruit of which the American 
pigs are robbed for the English market, but plump, rich, 
juicy, cherry-coloured temptations, formed apparently 
of some score of pretty girls’ lips. Such are American 
apples—in America. In spite of my dislike to the 
beverage, I was always obliged to drink some of the 
whisky; and, indeed, if I had been determined in my 
refusal, unless I had taken the tee-total pledge, my 
entertainers would have considered it an insult. How- 
ever, I managed to cheat myself a little, by mixing it 
with new cider, which makes a pleasant drink. 

About this time of the evening the discovery would 
perhaps be made that I was related to every soul in the 
company. The Scotchmen found out that I was a 
countryman of theirs, because I had been to Glasgow, 
and could sing Auld Lang Syne; and an Irishman felt 
as if I was his brother, because I had lived in the next 
street to a friend of his in Manchester. However, the 
evening must end; the hostess, kind soul (the women 
always think of these things), said I must be tired, and 
would want to go to bed, and the rest were obliged to 
take the hint and depart, but not before they had made 
me take down the address of innumerable friends in 
the old country, on whom I might call on my return 
thither, and stop as long as I liked. 


This may be considered as a fair specimen of the | 
manner in which I was received in newly-settled places, | 
but my evenings were not always passed so pleasantly, | 
There was one scene in particular, a melancholy con- | 
trast to the above, which I cannot think of even now | 
without pain, but which is not uncommon among those | 
who give up the comforts and necessaries of civilised | 
life, for a time at least, to settle among the forests of 
the New World. But want of space compels me to 
reserve this for the next paper. . 


NOTES ON THE NOSE. 


UnpovsTepiy the most neglected and ill-used part 
of the human face is the nose. The poetical literature 
of all nations extols the other features: the eyes, for 
instance, have furnished a theme for the most sublime 
poetry ; cheeks, with their witching dimples and capti- 
vating tints, have drawn forth some of the finest similes 
that were ever invented; and the raptures which have 
been indited concerning lips, it would take an age to 
enumerate. The hair, also, has from time immemorial 
been intensified into ‘ silken tresses’ in printed, as well 
as manuscript verses; and ‘ sonnets to a mistress’s eye- 
brow’ are of continual occurrence ; but it may be safely 
averred, that in the universal anthology of civilised or | 
uncivilised man, there is not to be found a truly senti- 
mental effusion to a nose! Indeed, so far from ex- | 
citing any of the graver emotions of the mind, it | 
would appear that there is a hidden something in | 
that feature to deaden, rather than to excite senti- 
ment, The cheeks, whether pale with care, or red | 
with blushing, strongly excite the sympathies: a glance | 
of the eye is arenes in calling up the most vivid | 
emotions; but who ever remembers any very intense | 
feeling being awakened by a twitch of the nose? On | 
the contrary, that unfortunate feature seems to have | 
been especially appropriated by humorists to cut their | 
jibes upon. It has, from the earliest ages, been made 
the subject of disparaging and sportive remarks. It has } 
been set up as a mark to be hit by ridicule—as a butt for | 
the arrows of satire; as if it were an organ proper to be | 
played upon by nothing but wit. We may grow eloquent | 
concerning eyes, speak raptures of lips, and even sen- 
timentalise upon chins, but the bare mention of the 
nasal promontory is certain to excite a smile, What | 
the latent quality may be which is so productive of | 
risibility in this instance, it seems difficult to discover, | 
for, in point of utility, the physiologist will tell you that | 
the nose is quite on a par with the rest of the face. To 
it the respiratory system owes the ingress and egress of | 
a great portion of the food of life—air. To it we are 
indebted for the sense of smell. Moreover, it acts as 
the emunctuary of the brain. In an ornamental point | 
of view, the physiognomist declares that the nose is a | 
main element of facial beauty ; and without stopping to | 
inquire how very much this depends upon its shape, we | 
may just corroborate the fact, by hinting the unpic- 
turesque effect which is produced by a countenance that 
happens to be bereft of the nasal appendage. 

e authority of physiognomists may, indeed, be | 
almost taken without examination; for they are un- | 
doubtedly, of all connoisseurs, the greatest in noses. | 
Their prototypes, the augurs of old, went so far as to | 
judge of a man’s character by the shape of his nose; | 
and this has been in some degree justified by a French | 
writer, who appears to be deeply versed in the subject. 
‘Though,’ he asserts, ‘the organ is only susceptible 
of a moderate degree of action while the passions are 
agitating the rest of the countenance, yet these limited 
motions are performed with great ease.’ In addition to 
this, we find Sir Charles Bell remarking, in his Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of Expression, ‘that the nostrils 
are features which have a powerful effect in expression. 
The breath being drawn through them, and their 
structure formed for alternate sion and contrac- 
tion in correspondence with the motions of the chest, 
they are an index of the condition of when 
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\ saected by emotion.’ The nose may therefore be re- 

| as somewhat indicative of, and in harmony with, 
the character of the individual. 

| It is probably by reason of this connexion of the ex- 


| ternal nose with the internal characteristics, that so 


| many proverbs and axioms have taken rise in reference 
\ to both. Thus, the French say of a clever man, that 
| he has a ‘fine nose; of a prudent one, that his is a 
nose ;’ of a proud man, that ‘he carries his nose 
| in the air.’ An inquisitive person is said to ‘poke 
his nose everywhere. A gourmand is described as 
always having his nose in his plate: that of the 
scholar is declared to be always in his books. When 
an individual is growing angry under provocation, the 
French also say, ‘the mustard rises in his nose.’ 
Neither are we in this country deficient of similar 
sayings. A man, for instance, who does not form very 
decisive opinions—who is swayed more by the per- 
suasions of others than by his own judgment—is de- 
scribed as being ‘led by the nose.’ The same is said 
when any strong inducement turns a person aside from 
a previously-formed intention ; thus Shakspeare— 
* Though authority be a stubborn bear, 
Yet he is often led by the nose with gold.’ 


Individuals not blessed with much acuteness or fore- 
| thought, are said ‘not to see beyond their noses.’ Others 
who, to do some injury to an enemy, injure themselves, 
| are declared ‘to cut off the nose to spite the face.’ 
| The condition of a supplanted rival is described as that 
of a person who ‘has had his nose put out of joint; 
|| with a hundred other proverbs in which the nose takes 
| amost prominent part. All of these, it will be observed, 
| are of a comic cast ; while every simile and allusion made 
| tothe eyes, the brow, and the other features, is of the 
most serious and poetical character. If, therefore, the 
) ordinary organ considered and alluded to in the abstract 
be provocative of jocularity, in how much higher a 
degree must it provoke the smiles of the comically in- 
dined when it happens to be an oddly shaped, or out-of- 
| the-way nose?—when any of those very uncomplimen- 
| spe which have been invented to designate 
| t noses of all sorts and sizes, can be emphatically 
applied to it; such as hook-nose, hatchet-nose, club- 
hose, snub-nose, pug-nose, potato-nose, peaked-nose, 
parrot’s-nose, turned-up-nose; or when it is figura- 
| tively termed a conq, a snout, a proboscis; or, like the 
| nose of Slawkenbergius, a promontory. This, by the 
| way, brings to mind the etymology of the word, which 
| is in Saxon ‘ness,’ meaning also a point of land, as 
Stromness, Blackness, and a hundred other nesses or 
noses which mother earth pokes out into the sea. 

Of jests concerning eccentric noses, an immense col- 
lection might be made ; but a few of them will suffice, 
chiefly to show to what a remote antiquity facetie 
on noses may be traced. One of the best is attributed to 
the Emperor Trajan, on a man who had, besides a long 
nose, very large teeth. It has been thus versified :*— 

Let Dick one summer's day expose 

Before the sun his monstrous nose, 

And stretch his giant mouth, to cause 

Its shade to fall upon his jaws, 

With nose so long and mouth so wide, 

And those twelve grinders side by side, 

Dick, with very little trial, 

Would make an excellent sun-dial. 
The literal translation of this epigrammatic extrava- 
ganza is—‘ Placing your nose opposite to the sun, and 
opening your mouth, you will show the hour to all pas- 
sengers.’ Another Greek poet describes a friend’s nose 
4% ‘being so immense, that its distance from his ears 
Prevents him from hearing himself sneeze.’ Castor’s 
hose was said to be in itself all the useful instruments 
of life—a spade, a trumpet, an anchor, a pot-hook, &c. 

Certain noses have, however, been celebrated in his- 
tory, not as matters for jest, but as distinguishable fea- 
tures belonging to great men. The Romans had a pro- 


verb which signifies, ‘it is not given to every one to 
have a nose,* meaning that it was not the good fortune 
of all to exhibit a marked and precise nasal individu- 
ality; to have, in fact, an expressive nose. The indi- 
viduals whose noses have lived in history were, it would 
seem, favoured in this particular. The great Cyrus 
had a long sharp nose; hence it is said that the noses 
of all Persian princes are pinched by bandages, that 
they may. grow like their great prototype in at least 
one particular. Cicero was called the ‘ orator with the 
equivocal nose.’ Julius Cesar’s was an aquiline nose; 
as was that of Aspasia, of Paris, and of Achilles. The 
nose of Socrates was a decided pug. 

As a matter of taste and ornament, the nose has en- 
gaged the attention and researches of authors and artists 
in a prominent degree. It has been truly remarked, 
that the nose is a centre around which the other por- 
tions of the face are arranged and harmonised. It is, 
in a degree, the regulator of the other features. Many 
celebrated artists estimate that its length should be a 
third of the length of the face, from the tip of the 
chin to the roots of the hair. If there be any deviation 
from this:rule, it must, it would appear, be in excess, 
for all unite in preferring large to diminutive noses. 
Plato called the aquiline the royal nose ; and it is evi- 
dent, from their works, that none of the ancient masters 
of sculpture and painting considered a liberal allowance 
of nose as a deformity. Even in a physical point of 
view, this excess appears to be far from detrimental. 
* Give me,’ said Napoleon, ‘a man with a good allowance 
of nose. Strange as it may appear, when I want any 
good head-work done, I choose a man—provided his 
education has been suitable—with a long nose. Hi 
breathing is bold and free, and his brain, as well as his 
lungs and heart, cool and clear. In my observation of 
men, I have almost invariably found a long nose and a 
long head together.’ Like this great general, the an- 
cients entertained a marked preference for an ample 
nose; but all beauty is relative, and taste as capricious 
and varying as the winds. Amongst the Kalmucks, a 
short —— club-nose is considered the perfection of | 
beauty. The Hottentots press the noses of their infants | 
so as to flatten them ; and the Chinese require a nose to | 
be short and thick, ere it can accord with their notions | 
of good form. 

Amongst Europeans, the preference has always been 
given to the straight, or Grecian nose, as exhibited by 
the Venus de Medicis. Sir Joshua Reynolds observes, | 
in his Essay on Beauty, that ‘the line that forms the 
ridge of the nose is beautiful whgn it is straight; this, 
then, is the central form which is oftener found than | 
either the concave, convex, or any other irregular form | 
that shall be proposed.’ Opinions are, however, occa- | 
sionally divided between this and the aquiline, or Ro- | 
man form of nose, especially for men. Yet, how much | 
soever tastes may differ, one fact is certain, that—with | 
the exception of the Crim-Tartars, who formerly broke | 
their children’s noses, because they stood in the way of 
their eyes—all nations consider this prominent feature | 
a great ornament. 

It appears, then, that the nose differs from all the 
other features in as far as it is regarded by mankind in | 
two entirely different points of view, namely, as a thing 
essentially ridiculous, and as a thing indispensable to | 
the beauty of the face, and in itself beautiful. Does not 
this curiously show how near the whimsical and the 
serious are to each other? We gaze with pleasure on 
a female face which is set off with a fine nose, and ac- 
knowledge the effect which that elegant object has in the 
tout ensemble ; yet, if wishing to apostrophise this lady’s 
beauty in the language of the poet, we would allude to 
everything except the nose. On that point, not a word! 
It would at once mar the effect of the whole. Why is 
this? Because, in general, we associate only ridiculous 
ideas with the nose. And what, again, is the cause of 
this ridicule? Alas! good reader, I fear it must be 


* Translations from the Greek Anthology, &c. London : 1906. 


* Non cuique datum est habere nasum. 
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traced to some of the useful functions served by the 


organ. Man strains after the fine, which flies from 
him; the useful is his willing drudge, and he laughs at 
it. If the nose were of as little service to us as the 
cheeks, it would doubtless be as much, and as un- 
dividedly, admired. 


DOMESTIC ENTERTAINMENTS OF ANCIENT 
TIMES. 


Txe paintings on the Egyptian tombs, referring to a 
period some four thousand years bypast, give us a curi- 
ous and perfect idea of the nature of domestic enter- 
tainments in that interesting country, the nurse of 
human civilisation. The Egyptian houses of the better 
class were usually built in the form of a square; having 
a large court in the centre, with a well and rows of 
trees. The rooms opened into the main court, or 
into a small court between the buildings along the sides, 
and were lavishly decorated with paintings, while the 
furniture, chairs, tables, and the like, were of fine wood 
inlaid with ivory, and covered with leather or rich 
stuffs, and were not to be excelled in beauty and con- 
venience by the most luxuriously formed articles of the 
kind in modern times. ‘In their entertainments,’ says 
Mr Wilkinson, ‘they appear to have omitted nothing 
which could promote festivity and the amusement of 
the guests. Music, songs, dancing, buffoonery, feats of 
agility, or games of chance, were generally introduced, 
and they welcomed them with all the luxuries which 
the cellar and the table could afford. The party, when 
invited to dinner, met about mid-day, and they arrived 
successively in their chariots, in palanquins borne by 
their servants, or on foot.’ Many passages in the sacred 
w ‘itings show how closely the manners of the Jews had 
concurred with those of the Egyptians. We hear of the 
‘harp and the viol, the tabret and the pipe,’ at the feasts 
of the Jews, and are also told that they ‘ dined at noon.’ 
An Egyptian painting shows us the arrival of a chariot 
at a house of feasting, with a footman knocking at 
the door, just as might be done now-a-days at the west 
end of London. As was the case with the Jews, water 
| was brought to the guests to wash their feet, if they 
| desired it; their hands were always washed before din- 
| ner. The head of each guest was also anointed with 
| a sweet-scented oil or ointment, necklaces and garlands 
of lotus-flowers, sacred in the eyes of the Egyptians, 
were thrown around the brows and neck, and every 
guest received a flower to hold in his left hand during 
the feast. The Greekg, who derived the most of their 
customs from Egypt, also presented water to their guests, 
and decked them with flowers, as appears from many 
passages in Homer, and other authorities; and the 
Romans took the same customs from the Greeks. Like 
the Greeks, the Egyptians considered it a want of good 
breeding to sit down immediately to dinner, but the 
* melancholy interval,’ felt sorely to this day, was enli- 
vened by wine, which the servants poured from vases 
into cups for the use of the guests. ‘The Chinese, at 
the present time, offer wine to all guests as they arrive. 
The Egyptians, at the same interval, kept up a conti- 
nuous flow of music. ‘In the meantime,’ says Mr 
Wilkinson, drawing his statements from actual repre- 
sentations in the paintings, ‘the kitchen presented an 
animated scene; and the cook, with many assistants, 
was engaged in making ready for dinner; an ox, kid, 
wild goat, gazelle, or ozyx, and a quantity of geése, 
ducks, widgeons, quails, or other birds, were obtained 
for the occasion.’ Mutton, it is supposed, was unlawful 
food to the inhabitants of the Thebais. Beef and goose 
constituted the staple animal food ; and vegetables of all 
kinds, with fish, were largely used. At the party, men 
and women mixed together at the same table; a privi- 
lege not conceded to females among the Greeks, except 
with near relations; and this argues a higher advance- 
ment in Egyptian civilisation. With the Romans, it 
was customary for women to sit with the men, and 
Cornelius Nepos ridicules the Greeks on this point. 


‘ Which of us Romans,’ says he, ‘ is ashamed to bring his {the 04s 


wife to an entertainment?’ The Egyptians sat either 
on chairs or stools at meals, or on the ground, resting 
on one limb bent under them, with the other raised 
angularly. The Greeks and Romans did not take from 
Egypt the custom of reclining on couches at table. The 
Egyptians ate with their fingers, the meat being carved 
to them upon platters resting on small round tables 
From the statement that Joseph ate apart while his 
brethren were present, and arranged them, ‘the first 
born according to his birthright, and the youngest ac. 


cording to his youth,’ we may conclude that an etiquette § TPS 


relative to rank and age was preserved in Egypt. After 
the solid repast, fruits, and especially figs, grapes, and 
dates, were served; and, at the close of all, the guests 
again washed their hands—an operation, indeed, almost 
indispensable previously to the use of knives and forks, 
or even of chopping-sticks like those of China. 

While the paintings show the whole modes of pre- 
paring for an Egyptian entertainment, from the killing 
of the animal to its production on the table, they also 
show very curiously that excesses in wine occasionally 
followed. One painting exhibits individuals—ladies, we 
fear—in a state of unquestionable ebriety ; and another 
pictures a person in the act of being carried home in 
a similar condition. But it would be wrong to charge 
them with habitual over-indulgence; and, indeed, a 
strange custom mentioned by Plutarch militates strongly 
against such a supposition. They were in the habit, at 
the end of feasts, of introducing a figure of Osiris, in the 
form of a mummy, on a bier, and showing it to each 
guest, while an attendant took care to lecture upon it 
as a memento of mortality, and the transitory nature 
of human pleasures. The Greeks perverted similar 
exhibitions to a purpose not dreamed of by the Egyp- 
tians. Petronius tells us, that at an entertainment 
where he was present, a finely-jointed silver model ofa 
man was displayed, on which Trimalchio cried out, 
‘ Alas, unhappy lot! Such as this we shall by and by 
be; therefore, while we are allowed to live, let us live’ 

In the very early ages of Greece, a breakfast anda 
meal after labour formed the diet of a day; but four 
meals were taken in later times, the principal one being 
three or four hours after noon. The bath was almost 
universally used before meals; and the anointing which 
followed, often performed by women, as among the 
Jews, was most probably to close the pores, or preserve 
the skin from roughness. The guests were offered all 
these conveniences by the host previous to an entertain- 
ment. At table, they sat occasionally upon chairs with 
inclined backs, but much more frequently upon couches, 
as did also the Romans. It was at first an honour to 
be allowed to enjoy the luxury of the couch. In Mace- 
donia, no man was allowed so to sit until he had killed 
a boar by the prowess of his arms. The manner of 
lying at meat was this—the table was placed in the 
centre, and around it the couches covered with tapestry, 
upon which the guests lay, leaning upon their left arms, 
with their limbs stretched out at length. In Greece, 
three, four, and five persons lay on one couch, the legs 
of the first being stretched out behind the second, and 
the head of the latter in front of the former’s breast, 
and soon. This custom was decidedly of Eastern ori- 
gin. That it prevailed among the Jews, may be inferred 
from the position of the beloved disciple resting on the 
bosom of our Saviour at the celebration of the Passover. 
In Persia, and other Eastern countries, a similar mode of 
sitting at table prevailed from the earliest times. The 
place of honour at these entertainments was not every- 
where the same. In Persia and Rome, the middle place 
was the place of honour ; in Greece, the first or nearest 
the table. Men were careful of precedency in Greece; 
at Timon’s famous dinner, we find a haughty noble re- 
tiring because no place was fit for him. Couches, made 


for individuals, were a refinement of the Romans. Both in . 


Greece and Rome, tables were usually made either round 
or oval, and the couches curved to suit them. The table 
was accounted a very sacred thing, and the statues of 
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the gods were placed upon it. Before any portion of 
the food was tasted, it was universally the custom to 
offer a part to the gods as the first fruits; and even in 
the heroic ages, Achilles, when roused suddenly, would 
not eat till the oblation was made. In Greece, all the 
guests at a party were appareled in white; in Rome, 
the same custom was prevalent; and Cicero charges it 
asasin against Verres that he appeared at supper in 
black. Three courses, the first consisting of light herbs, 
eggs, oysters, and such-like whets; the second of the 
solid meats; and the third of the dessert, formed the 
repast, which being done, the gods were thanked, and 
the great after-business of a set entertainment was drink- 
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she spoke. ‘I have had such a pleasant adventure 

to-day,’ the‘lady pursued, without regarding, or perhaps 

we should say noticing, the blank aspect of her hus- 

band; ‘I had occasion to go out to make a few pur- 

chases, and whom should I meet with but my old friend 

and schoolfellow Catherine Brown, now Mrs Peacock. 

It was a mutual source of delight, for we had not seen 
each other for fourteen years; and what is better still, 

she has taken one of the new houses in —— Street, 
so that we shall be near neighbours again, as we were 
in our native town.’ 

Mr Duncan was not naturally sensitive, but the dis- 
appointment of the past day had made him so at this 
time, and he could not but feel a pang as his wife thus 
entered into the detail of her own pleasures, without 
observing the cloud upon his brow. He felt it the more 
deeply because his servant had perceived it, and tacitly 
strove to soothe, where verbal sympathy might have been 
deemed impertinent; but he was too kind-hearted to 
utter a fretful or impatient word in return, and there- 
fore strove to smile as he remarked, ‘Then you had a 
long chat about your girlhood days, I presume ?” 

*No, we had not,’ the lady returned, ‘ we left that 
for another opportunity, for we hope to meet often. 
Mrs Peacock insisted upon my going home to take 
luncheon with her, and then she showed me her beau- 
tifully-furnished house and splendid wardrobe. Oh I 
was delighted to see her so comfortable ; but it made 
me very dissatisfied with our little mean house and old- 
fashioned furniture.’ 

‘I wish, my dear, you had never met with Mrs Pea- 
cock then,’ Mr Duncan observed. 

‘Why so, William ?” 

* Because, from your own confession, it has made you 
dissatisfied with your home, and surely that is the worst 
thing that I have to dread, Janet.’ 

‘Nay, my dear, but it did not make me dissatisfied 
with you,’ she replied with one of her most winning 
smiles. 

‘True; yet perhaps that will be the next step,’ he 
laughingly rejoined; ‘ but in what situation is this Mr 
Peacock,’ he further asked, ‘ that he can afford so many 
luxuries ?” 

‘Oh, he is in just the same line of business that you 
are, my dear ; but then he is so liberal to Catherine, he 
lets her lay out just what she likes upon the house and 
upon herself. Indeed she says he is never better pleased 
than when she is richly dressed. She is a fine handsome 
woman, you know, and he is proud of her.’ 

‘Ah, [ thought that would be the next thing, Mrs 
Duncan,’ interposed her husband with a smile, which 
savoured a little of pique ; ‘have you not now indirectly 
implied that Mr Peacock is more liberal to his wife than 
I am to mine, and that because I am not fond of finery, 
I am mean and ungenerous towards you?’ 

‘I never intended to imply any such thing,’ cried 
Mrs Duncan; and she was sincere in the declaration, for 
she had not the sense to see the apparent drift of her 
own observation; indeed her thoughts were full of some- 
thing else—a something she felt she must not divulge 
at present, lest it should be unfavourably received. 

The tea was by this time made, the muffins and 
toast placed before the fire, and Mrs Duncan, with her 
own good-tempered smiles, handed a cup of the former 
to her husband, and invited him to take which was 
most agreeable to his taste from the latter, observing 
that it was a cold evening. She was sure he must be 
hungry after his walk, and that she was sorry she had 
not had it as usual ready for him when he came in. 

The social meal, the cheerful fire, and, above all, the 
happy mood in which his wife appeared to be, all had 
their influence in soothing the perturbed feelings of Mr 
Duncan, and the disappointment of the day was almost 
forgotten. 

Mrs Duncan proceeded to descant further on the 
beauty of her friend’s residence, adding that she had 
requested her to favour her with a visit on the morrow, 


ce . ing; for any food taken afterwards was scarcely to be 
guests called a meal. That the Greeks drank deeply, many his- 
alma torians prove; and, above all, is the fact established in 
forks, ig the annals of Alexander the Great. That conqueror him- 
self pledged his friend Proteas in a cup containing two 
of congii (somewhat less than a gallon), and Proteas did 
killing thesame. It was in attempting to repeat the pledge 
ey also that Alexander, it is said, caught his fatal illness. 
ionally 
a THE CRIMSON DAMASK WINDOW-CURTAINS. 
ome in A TALE. 
cae BY MISS ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 
4 Lux lay straining its low thought 
trongly To form more A <enti—Taemeon. ’ 
~~ Irwas that season of the year when autumn and winter 
ro each fy may be said to blend into each other. The day had 
upon it been fine, but the evening was misty and disagreeable, 
arate making the prospect of a cheerful fire, a warm hearth- 
similar (4 ™> and the refreshing beverage of tea, particularly 
inviting. At least such were the anticipations of Mr 
inne Duncan as he applied his hand to the old-fashioned 
del of a i 8 knocker at the door of his private residence in 
od otf A Street, St George’s-in-the-East. The summons 
anil by vas answered by an attached female domestic, who had 
5 live’ been resident in his family ever since his marriage—a 
5 aude period of nearly ten years; and she no sooner opened 
ut four (2 door, than she perceived that something had dis- 
e being turbed the usually tranquil mind of her master. She 
almost felt, however, that it was not her place to make inqui- 
+ which (@ 28.28 to the cause, and therefore contented herself by 
ng the B@ increased solicitude for his comfort: she took his 
on Fores wilking-cane from his hand, and assisted in disburden- 
red all ( 28.him of his greatcoat ; then entering the front parlour, 
tortaln- vhich was the common sitting-room of the family, she 
irs with replenished the fire, which had been suffered to get low. 
couches, Mr Duncan felt these little attentions, though he said 
nour te not a word ; but he looked round for her mistress, and 
1 Mace- @ "®S Surprised not to find her in her accustomed seat 
d killed "ith the tea prepared for his arrival. Sally read the 
nner of fy @estion which was about to be asked ere it was uttered, 
in the and in reply observed that Mrs Duncan was only up 
upestry, stairs in the drawing-room ; she dared to say she would 
: me be with him in a minute. 
Greess, The temper of Mr Duncan was placid in the extreme. 
the legs He was one of those characters which one has not the 
od, and heart to find fault with, they possess so much that is 
breast, admirable, and yet cannot be classed with minds of a 
ern ori woble order. He was engaged in a line of commerce 
inferred vhich required great personal application, and yielded 
on the but small profits; and during the past day, he had sus- 
assover. @ “ned a heavy and altogether unexpected loss. Throw- 
mode of § 38 himself into his elbow-chair, he mused for some 
3, The  mmutes over the transactions of the day, when the 
; every: sound of his wife’s well-known light step in the passage 
le place caused him to raise his eyes with a look of en | 
nearest @ ards the door. It opened, and Mrs Duncan enter 
sce; and She was a pretty woman of five-and-thirty, with a some- 
oble re- what diminutive, but perfectly symmetrical figure, a 
s8, made brunette complexion, sparkling black eyes, and animated 
Both in §@#tures. ‘Oh my dear William,’ she exclaimed as she 
r round §e%stled into the room, ‘I had not an idea you had re- 
he table §™™ed; I did not hear your knock; but we will have 
atues of tea immediately,’ and she put her hand to the bell as 
——_—_—_——f a 


but that Mrs Peacock was some days deep in engage- 
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ments, consequently she could not promise to come till 
the next week. She was really glad, she said, of the 
see 5 cane ae Se ae Sty See © ee 
everything in order, and she really must have a few 
little articles new in the drawing-room: one thing was 
indispensable, and that was some new window-curtains ; 
those old fawn-coloured moreen curtains were actually 
dropping to pieces with age; they would not bear an- 
other brushing. She had that day seen some beautiful 
crimson damask very cheap, which would set off her 
room so nicely, and she and Sally could make it up 
without any additional expense. She had particu- 
larly noticed how Mrs Peacock’s drawing-room cur- 
tains were arranged ; she should like to have hers made 
just like them; no doubt they were the newest fashion. 
She concluded with saying she was sure her dear Wil- 
liam would not refuse her such a trifle, when it would 
make her so happy, more especially as it was not often 
she asked for anything that was expensive. 

It was a trying moment for Mr Duncan. He loved 
his wife dearly, and he wished to please her. She had 
spoken the truth in saying it was not often that she 
asked for anything expensive; he had hitherto thought 
her of a very contented disposition ; but then the loss 
he had that day felt ought to induce him to curtail his 
expenses, instead of adding even only a few pounds to 
them. Affection, however, triumphed; he could not 


summon firmness to refuse her, though he felt it was 
his duty; he had not courage to damp her spirits by a 
relation of the events of the last few hours, and he gave 
his consent to the damask curtains being bought, and 
put the necessary sum into Mrs Duncan’s hands for the 
purchase. 

The next morning the lady and her maid were very 
busy, having what the latter called a thorough-rout ; but 
Sally was always willing to do anything that her master 
or mistress wished ; yet she could not help thinking that 
some very grand person was expected, to cause such 
great preparations. The damask curtains were bought, 
made, and put up by the upholsterer; but Mrs Duncan 
could have wept with vexation when it was done, to 
discover that, so far from ornamenting her drawing- 
room, they made it look worse than before—there was 
such a discrepancy between their rich hue and bright 
gold bordering and the rest of the furniture, especially 
the well-worn Brussels carpet, the flowers of which 
were wofully faded. ‘It would never do,’ she said, ‘ to 
admit Mrs Peacock (whose eye was so used to things 
in character) to a room like this; she must have a new 
carpet ; she would venture to order it now the uphol- 
stefer’s young man was on the spot; she could pay him 
at any time; she was sure he was not afraid to trust 
her, and she would economise in her house to make up 
the sum; her husband should not be the loser.’ This 
settled, she gave the order for a carpet to match the 
hangings; the measure of the room was taken at once, 
and the following morning it was laid down. It oc- 
curred, however, to Mrs Duncan before the day was 
over that the new carpet would want a new hearth-rug, 
the one now in use was so very dingy ; and a hearth-rug 
was accordingly ordered; but sad to relate, there was 
still an article of furniture in the room which, after all, 
spoiled the whole, and that was a sofa with a fawn- 
coloured moreen cover which had previously matched 
the curtains, but which now looked deplorably mean. 
Her invention. was on the tack; could she remove it 
into the parlour? No, that would not do, for,it hid a 
large space of the wall where the paper was distoloured. 
The only way was to have some more damask like the 
curtains to cover it anew with; and this was done. 
Poor Sally had to work very hard to get it completed 
by Sat y night, and as it was possible the visitor 
might come on the Monday, Mrs Duncan thought that 
the latest time she could allow her. 

Mr Duncan was a man who cared little for outward 
show ; he was rather solicitous to have his home com- 
fortable than ornamental. He therefore made no more 


inquiries about the damask curtains, and scarcely 


- 
thought of them, till, on the morning of the Sunday @ furnitur 
after returning from church, he by chance entered the J kindled 
drawing-room. He actually started with amazement § Mrs Du 
at the transformation, and turning to his wife, who had MH ciencies 
followed his steps with a palpitating heart, gave her q (J unfortur 
look which demanded an e tion. tful 
Mrs Duncan’s cheek was flushed, but she attempted t sh 
to smile away her confusion. ‘I hope you like my @@} husband 
choice, dear William?’ she said with assumed gaiety; acquisiti 
but perceiving the shade upon his countenance, she J really h: 
quickly added, ‘I trust you will forgive me for going 4 J dispose | 
little beyond your permission, but the carpet and the | With 
sofa looked so very mean when the curtains were put J sf, and 
up, that I do assure you they could not be suffered to J she had 
remain.’ the busi 
‘ But where did you get the money for these additiona] Jj had anti 
purchases ?’ asked her husband. | that no 
‘Oh, never mind that, my dear; I will not ask you J told, ho 
for it, she returned, laughing. being du 
‘Have you contracted a debt?’ he further inquired, | Mrs I 
still maintaining a.serious aspect. & tion for 
‘I do owe the upholsterer for them,’ she faltered; culty ar 
‘but I shall save the sum they cost in my housekeeping, |} there cc 
so you need not trouble yourself about paying it.’ i orders fi 
‘I shall call and pay to-morrow morning,’ Mr Dun- J aud this 
can returned; ‘you know I never allow a debt to be i home. 
contracted, nor do I wish that the comforts of our J fr the 
house should be curtailed for the sake of a new carpet, J ever, sh 
However, we will drop the subject now ; this is an im- | a 
proper day for such a discussion,’ and he closed the | ‘{tesh oil 
door as he spoke. no use | 
The morrow came, and with it the expected visitor; | cided up 
but poor Mrs Duncan felt no pleasure in receiving her; to order 
her thoughts were full of her husband’s displeasure, | sould i 
which (though nothing more was said than has been or leave 
stated) preyed upon her mind, and caused her much un- jm ad wer 
happiness. Her troubles, however, had commenced, | sme m: 
Mrs Peacock (with the vaunting spirit common to | urse; 
vulgar minds) descanted at large on the immense sums temptec 
she had laid out in furnishing her new house, making J she (wit 
every now and then remarks, meant to be, though not | creet COI 
apparently derogatory, upon the residence of her friend. J ¢vil day 
There were no reminiscences of her girlhood, as Mrs | suade he 
Duncan had anticipated; indeed Mrs Peacock wished J “ame to 
to forget what she had been, and impress her hostess MJ The 1 
with profound respect for what she now was. Mrs i ‘tawing 
Duncan sat and listened—she could, on the present oc- 9% vering 
casion, do very little more than listen—though she was J added to 
not wont to take that part only ; but Mrs Peacock talked J sat wait: 
so fast, and so loud, that no other voice could be heard. her usua 
On her departure, she expressed a hope that Mr Duncan Jj aud it w 
would accompany her on her next visit. She was sure, @ mmun 
she said, that Mr Peacock would be pleased to see the i master : 
husband of her early friend; and she hoped the visit Jj *bservin 
would be soon, for she had some beautiful new purchases jj Vous uy 
to show her. f Duncan 
Mrs Duncan burst into a passion of tears the moment Jj #y suc! 
her guest left the house. Her pent-up feelings could Jj much ak 
find no other vent, and she wept long and violently. jj ¥4 pert 
Had she questioned herself as to the cause of her grief, ‘ 
she would have been at a loss to explain it, even to her- 
self; but she felt her pride and her feelings wounded; 
and she was dissatisfied with herself, with her friend, 
with her home, and with her husband. 
It was nearly a week subsequent to the visit of the 
purse-proud citizen’s wife, that Mrs Duncan, just after 
her husband’s departure for business, received a letter 
from a distant relative, informing her that a legacy to 
the amount of £200 had been bequeathed to her, adding 
that, if she called upon the senior partner in the firm of 
Messrs B—— and Co. bankers (who was the executor 
to the estate), the money would be paid immediately. 
What a revulsion of feeling took place in the bosom of 
Mrs Duncan at this intelligence. Was she, then, the 
owner of so large a sum independent of her husband? A 
fortnight ago she would have thought how it would 
assist him in his business, but now her first idea was, 
that it would enable her to vie with Mrs Peacock in the 7° apar 
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foie so long, that she had considered herself first an 
unfortunate, and then an ill-treated woman. How de- 
tful it must be, she thought, to be able to order 
t she liked, without hazarding giving offence to her 
husband, as Mrs Peacock appeared to do. But now the 
acquisition of this legacy would, she believed, make her 


| really happy, for she imagined that she had a right to 


dispose of it as she pleased. 
With a beating heart she immediately equipped her- 
| self, and bent her steps to the banking-house to which 
she had been directed; but upon her arrival she found 
the business was not quite so easily performed as she 
| had anticipated. The senior partner was so seriously ill 
| that no affairs of that nature could be settled; she was 
told, however, that there was no doubt of the money 
being duly paid in the course of a few weeks. 
| Mrs Duncan was disappointed ; but her fertile inven- 
) tion formed a plan to obviate, as she thought, the diffi- 
| culty arising from the delay; as the money was sure, 
| there could be no danger, she imagined, in giving the 
orders for some of the articles she was most in want of; 
! and this plan was put in execution before her return 
| home. She must have, she said, entirely new furniture 
| for the drawing-room. On entering the house, how- 
| ever, she could not but be struck with the shabby 
nce of the passage and stairs. She must have 
| fresh oil-cloth and carpets, and a new lamp, or it was of 
no use to furnish her drawing-room; and having de- 
cided upon this, she stepped back to the upholsterer’s 
to order them. Her next thought was, whether she 
should inform Mr Duncan immediately of the legacy, 
or leave it to surprise him when her purchases arrived, 
and were placed in their respective places; and after 
some minutes’ hesitation she decided upon the latter 
course; she should so agreeably surprise him, she at- 
tempted to cheat herself by saying. But the truth was, 
she (with the weakness always attendant upon indis- 
creet conduct) desired to put off as long as possible the 

il day ; for such she felt (though she would fain per- 
suade herself otherwise) it would be when her husband 
came to a knowledge of what she had done. 

The new furniture was accordingly placed in the 
drawing-room, the passage and stairs had their fresh 
covering and lamps, and a few additional articles were 
added to decorate the other apartments. Mrs Duncan 
sat waiting the arrival of her husband with more than 
her usual interest. His well-known knock was heard, 
and it was answered by Sally, to whom she had now 
communicated her plans. She was tutored (if her 
master should make any exclamation of surprise upon 
observing the change which must, she thought, be ob- 
vious upon his entering the house) to say that Mrs 
Duncan would explain; but Sally had no need to make 
any such remark, for Mr Duncan was this night too 
much absorbed to notice the alterations. His manner 
was perturbed and hurried, and he threw open the par- 
lour-door before she had time to close the one at which 
he had entered, and presented to his wife’s astonished 
gaze an aspect of the deepest despondency. 

‘What is the matter with you, my dear William, 
the lady exclaimed, all her tenderness reviving at the 
idea of his sufferings; ‘ surely you are very ill?’ 

‘No, Janet, I am not ill in body, but my mind is 
sick ; I have sad intelligence for you,’ he replied. 

‘What misfortune can have happened?’ interrogated 
the wife in breathless agitation. 

‘A misfortune which I fear will be our ruin, my love,’ 
was his answer; ‘nothing less than the failure of a 
house upon the credit of which my success depended ; 
I fear I shall become a complete bankrupt.’ 

Mrs Duncan heard no more. Her feelings were too 
powerful for endurance, and she sunk fainting upon the 
gtound. In great alarm her husband rang the bell 
ith violence, and their faithful domestic hurried into 
te apartment. She was not accustomed to behold her 


i ieiainirtinriniereiienen 


mistress in such a situation, and felt certain that some 
dire calamity had happened to cause it. She was, 
however, not long in applying the necessary restora- 
tives, and Mrs Duncan’s suspended faculties began to 
revive; but it was to the consciousness of misery 
misery aggravated by self-reproach ; and her first words 
were to deman 

that he was a ruined man, or whether it was a dream? 


‘ Alas! it is no dream, my poor Janet,’ was his tender | 


reply; ‘but bear up, my love,’ he added; ‘ our misfor- 
tunes are not the result of any misconduct or extra- 
vagance of our own. They are inevitable, and it is our 
duty to bear them with patience.’ 

This was too much for the unhappy wife. Notwith- 
standing the presence of her servant, who still hung 
over her, she wept forth an explanation of her own 


imprudence, and accused herself in terms the most | 


bitter. This was a fresh blow to the feelings of Mr 
Duncan, but he said little; that little was, however 
rather soothing and consolatory than reproachful; and 
this very circumstance aggravated the grief of the wife, 


who felt her own errors far more acutely than she would | 


have done had he loaded her with invectives. 


The rumour of Mr Duncan’s loss reached the ear of | 


the tradesman with whom his wife had recently con- 
tracted so heavy a debt, and without knowing the cir- 


cumstances of the case, he felt great anger and alarm | 
lest he should become the loser of the property. He | 


accordingly resolved to do his utmost to secure indem- 
nifying himself by arresting him for the sum. 

o lan can describe the feelings of Mrs Duncan 
when she saw her beloved husband dragged to a prison 


entirely through her misconduct; but her remorse once | 


awakened, she was as sincere and earnest in her efforts 


to extricate him from his difficulties as she had before | 
been in the gratification of a paltry species of pride. 


Her first thought was to fly to the executor; but here 
afresh trial awaited her. He was no more, and the 
person in whose hands his affairs were left showed little 
inclination to listen to her intreaties that the matter 
might be speedily settled. It would take considerable 
time, he said, to adjust all the affairs of the deceased; 
and he even proceeded to doubt the legality of Mrs 
Duncan’s claim. In an agony of mind she now pro- 
ceeded to the house of her early friend; she would 
surely, she thought, be able to help her in this emer- 
gency ; but Mrs Peacock, though she expressed herself 
very much distressed to hear of her friend’s misfortunes, 
showed no inclination to relieve them. She had just 


laid out so large a sum, she said, in furnishing her own | 


house, she had not a single pound to spare; indeed Mr 


Peacock had that morning, for the first time, refused | 
her a few guineas for something she was much in want | 
of, but which he said he could not afford to let her pur- | 
chase. She concluded with wondering how her dear | 
Janet could be so imprudent as to order the articles | 


when she was not certain of the sum to liquidate the 
debt; and Mrs Duncan, finding that excuses and re- 
proaches were all she was likely to receive there, quit- 
ted her house with the determination of never entering 
it again, and not without a secret wish that she had 
never done so before. 

In this crisis she thought the best mode of proceeding 
would be to beg her creditor, the upholsterer, to take 
back the articles of furniture she had purchased, and 
suffer her husband to be once again at liberty. She, 
without reserve, stated to him the circumstances under 
which she had given the order for them, and assured 
him that he knew nothing of the transaction till it was 
too late to remedy the evil. He was won by her tears 
and importunities to consent, and immediately with- 
drawing his claim for the sum, Mr Duncan was once 
again at large. The well-known integrity of his cha- 
racter pleaded so powerfully with his other creditors, 
that they were anxious rather to aid than distress him, 
at a season when his severe losses rendered him unable 
to meet all the demands made upon him; and time 
being given, he, by increased diligence and economy, 


d of her husband if it were indeed true 
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overcame the misfortune which had threatened to be- 

come his ruin. 

Mrs Duncan had learned a lesson she could never 

forget ; paid dearly for the indulgence of a 
ion for display, and she determined never more to 

Ce tale inthe asase of vanity. ry we ee 

in the course of a few and as she 

whole into the hands of her husband, she ‘om 

in the exhibition of the most beautifully-furnished 


sof ary age ‘ a + the machine, let a 
t the tenth part o' an incl too or too short, } 
the _—— fabric is diso’ ee one rs 
piece of harmony---an i on essay upon unity of design 
execution. There is d in the pikes 


drawing-room, she should never have 
tenth part of the she now did in knowing it 
would lighten his cares and toils. She often reverts to 
the past with bitter self-upbraidings; but Mr Duncan, 
with his characteristic kindness, bids her cease to re- 
herself, always averring that it was his own 
ult in consenting, in the first. instance, against his 
conscience, to the purchase of that superfluous piece 
of furniture, the crimson damask window-curtains. 


COPPER BALLOON. 


An experiment is about to be made in Paris on air 
balloons, which is exciting the curiosity of the scientific 
world to an extraordinary degree. A balloon composed 
of sheet copper, the 200th part of an inch in thickness, is 
so far completed, that it is now exhibited to the public, 
and is expected to be ready for ascent in course of the 
present summer. The constructor is M. Marey Monge, 
.who has undertaken the work for the purpose of testing 
the practicability of aérial navigation, and of rendering 
beni subservient to the study of electrical and mag- 

henomena. The idea of a metal balloon originated 

with ms in 1760 ; and in 1784 a metallic globe was con- 
structed, but without success, by Guyton de Morveau, the 
grandfather of M. Monge. In the present balloon, the 
sheets of copper, united ag bands like Lap Tibs of a melon, 
have been soldered by Dr Ri 
that is, the edges of the sheets have tom fused Santen, 
without any soldering substance, by means of the oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe. Upwards of 1500 square yards of 
 -g have been used in the eouibastion of this globe, 
h is about 30 feet in diameter, weighs 800 lbs., and 

is estimated to contain 100 Ibs. of hydrogen gas. It is 
stated in the Journal Universel that M. Dupuis Delcourt, 
the celebrated French aéronaut, will shortly make an ascent 
in this balloon. The main object proposed by its con- 
structor is the power of traversing the air by a system 
which he has developed in a memoir submitted to the 
French Academy. One of the advantages gained by the 
substitution of copper for silk, or other fibrous material, 
is, that the metal will ent the escape of gas, so that 
the aéronaut may remain a long time in the air, and thus 
be enabled to study the constant atmospheric currents. 
It is likewise proposed to employ this balloon in deciding 
whether it is possible to prevent hail which is due to the 
‘electricity of concurrent clouds. As the balloon may be 
kept suspended a long time in the atmosphere, it is pro- 
— to connect it with the earth by a metal wire, so as 
conduct the electricity from the clouds; by these 
means it is supposed that the formation of hail, which is 
so destructive to the ¢ of the farmer and ” gardener, 
may be precluded. The "idea of rendering balloons warders 
off of hail, or paragréles, is highly ingenious, and most 
people will be glad to witness its realisation. It is ques- 
tioned, however, whether M. Monge’s machine will possess 
| any practical advantage over those which have been con- 
‘structed of well varnished silk by Mr Green, our own 
veteran aéronaut. 


THE POETRY OF A STEAM-ENGINE. 


pond 
watch their unceasing play ; how = 


ful! The mac of a lady's Geneva watch is not more 
nicely ad the rush the avalanche is not more 
awful in strength. Old Gothic cathedrals are solemn 


bat in lessons touching solemn things ; 
him who roy kee e-room may ha aes 

solemn lesson still. It will tell him of mind---mind wield- 
ng matter at its will—mind triumphing over physical diffi- 
ties---man asserting his great supremacy---‘ intellect 


laugh at novelties, and put no faith in inventions, to con- 
sider that this complex fabric, this triumph 4 art bak i 
science, was once the laughing-stock of jee: 

and once only the waking phantasy of a boy's bese ee as he 
sat, and, in seeming idleness, watched a little column of 
pm rise from the spout of a tea-kettle ?-—-J//uminated 


THE STORY OF LIFE. 


(From ‘ Poems, and Translations in Verse, from admired compo. || Ix ni 
sitions of the Ancient Celtic Bards.’ By Robert Munro. Edinburgh; inan 
he w 
O Fair are the waters that mirthfully glide k 
From their mystical home on the sunny hill-side, mark: 
Or valley, or meadow, or echoing grot, to ant 
From spoilers secure, and from cities remote. lookin 
Beautiful waters! so gentle and bright, 
So joyfully leaping, they burst into light ; ing th 
Fond tributes of Nature, abundantly given hand, 
To temper the burning refulgence of heaven. fore, 
Affectionate waters! through sunshine and song C 
They sprinkle the sward as they wander along, person 
And lave the long tresses, and cheer the young flowers, ance, ¢ 
Murmuring the joy of their primitive hours. of “a 
Onward—while kindred rejoicers draw near, i i part 0 
Enlarging its form, and to speed its career, i} 
The streamlet in beauty and minstrelsy glides i | tremel 
Where Nature in fairest adornment presides ; wit, tl 
Night stays not its journey the forests among, } = 
Sweet cadence it gives to the nightingale’s song, | lence 
Save when in the wildwood it lingers to sleep i) mistak 
In the secret recess where the willow trees wee: i i are su 
O’er moorland, through greenwood, by night and by day, A 
Those waters go gaily and gladly away. | brities 
But ah! their rejoicing endures not for ever, || howeve 
The songs of the streamlet are lost in the river, & great 
When sullied and mournfully wanders the tide his 
Through the dark frowning haunts of am’ = that remain and pride; * Dw 
And few are the gleams on their marge phical ; 
Of the scenes of past joy they can never regain Preciate 
Ere the waters of fount and st t, and river, | tific dis 
In the turbulent sea are entombed, and for ever. the Ro 
For ever! O deem that betimes they return arr ) 
From the darkness and toil of their comfortless bourne, } Paintin, 
To the sunny hill-side, and the echoing grot— ) by talk: 
The valley or meadow from cities remote, | ing his 
When thither descending, in freshening showers, “ 
They lave the long tresses and cheer the young flowers, dinner- 
As they did in the joy of their primitive hours ! they cai 
Like those waters’ career is the story of life— stories, 
From gladness to gloom, from affection to strife. 
The «miler that basks on its mother’s fond breast 
Is glad—a joy-giver, a blessing—and blest ; 
But soon to the youthful endearers of h On the 
The harbinger dreams of futurity come, a talent 
While the glee of the hall, and the game of the field, 
In little misfortunes their warnings may yield— fully apy 
Earth's fitful allurements but beckon them on Ness, th 
To desolate pathways, to journey alone, For thi 
Where high hopes will wither, and faithless depart } 5 
The visions of bliss, the fond dreams of the heart. men of 


And when the torn wanderer toils ‘midst the strife 
That ever prevails through the ocean of life— 

When his long-cheated vision must cease to survey 
The thoughts, scenes, and friends of a happier day, 


The spirit to soothe in its loneliest hours 
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